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THE FATHER OF THOMAS DE QUINCEY.* 
There are several interesting 
father scattered through the autobiographical 
Writings of the opium-eater. In one of them he 
refers to a book written by the elder De Quincey. 
This anonymous work has hitherto eluded the 
search made for it. Mr. James Crossuey, F.S.A., 
however, in an article which appeared in “N. & Q.,” 
5" S. iv. 407, called attention to some articles by 
T— ()——, giving a narrative of a tour in the 
midland counties in 1772, which appeared in the 
Gentleman's Magazine of 1774. It seems very 
probable that this is the missing work, although 
“the style would rather seem to indicate the writer 
to have been a man of mature years and experi- 
ence.” Whilst assuming it to have been written 
by Thomas Quincey, it would be published when 
was twenty-one. There is nothing so common 

in literature, except bad writing, as the assumption 
of an elderly style. Thomas Quincey’s success as 
® business man shows that he must early have 
Acquired a knowledge of the world and a keen 
wer of observation. As strengthening Mr. 
ROSSLEY’S surmise, it may be mentioned that the 


references to his 


* Read to the Manchester Literary Club, 





Tour attained an independent existence, and thus 
might well justify De Quincey’s description of his 
father as an anonymous author. The editor of the 
Gentleman’s Magazine, in the plenitude of his 
power, made a number of alterations in the MS., 
greatly to the disgust of T—— Q , who there- 
fore printed it in an independent form. The 
title is : 

“ A Short Tour in the Midland Counties of England, 
performed in the Summer of 1772. Together with an 
Account of a similar Excursion, undertaken September, 
1774. London: printed by M. Lewis, for the Author: 
and sold by J. Bew at No. 28, Paternoster Row, MDCCLXXV. 
Price One Shilling and Sixpence.” : 

It forms an octavo volume of 108 pages. 

The passage referring to his father’s book in De 
Quincey’s Autobiography stands thus in its original 
form in Tait’s Magazine for Feb., 1834 :— 

“ He wrote a book: and though not a book of much pre- 
tension in its subject, yet in those days to have written 
a book at all was creditable to a man’s activity of mind, 
and to his strength of character, in acting without a 
precedent. In the execution this book was really re- 
spectable. As to the subject, it was a sketch of a tour 
in the midland counties of England, in one octavo 
volume. The plan upon which it was constructed made 
it tolerably miscellaneous; for throughout the tour a 
double purpose was kept before the reader, viz., of atten- 
tion to the fine arts, in a general account of the 
paintings and statues in the principal mansions lying 
near the line of his route ; and, secondly, of attention to 
the mechanic arts, as displayed in the canals, manu- 
factories, &c., then rising everywhere into activity, and 
quickened into a hastier development, by Arkwright and 
the Peels in one direction, and in another by Brindley, 
the engineer, under the patronage of the Duke of Bridg- 
water....In the style of its execution, and the alternate 
treatment of the mechanic arts and the fine arts, the 
work resembles the well-known tours of Arthur Young, 
which blended rural industry with picture galleries, ex- 
cepting only that in my father’s I remember no polities, 
perhaps because it was written before the French Revo- 
lution.” 

De Quincey was writing from memory, and the 
fact that he greatly toned down this description of 
his father’s book when he revised these articles for 
republication may perhaps be taken as an indica- 
tion that he felt it to be somewhat overcharged. 
In the Short Tour very little attention is paid to 
any of the fine arts except architecture, but manu- 
factures which were then just rising into import- 
ance are often described. 

In a preface of eight pages he descants on the 
critical sins of the editor, affirms that 

“Mr. Corrector, the manufacturer of the periodical 
work in question,” had “taken such liberties with the 
author's performance as scarcely to leave him the satis- 
faction of knowing his own meaning....Besides—as the 
piece has been honoured with much more attention 
(especially in a certain local situation) than could 
reasonably be expected, the author was desirous of 
making, though not an agreeable regale, a leas soporific 
potion for the mental taste of his friands; and notwith- 
standing he is confessedly allied to ignorance, is yet un- 
willing to be the fosterer of untruth.” 


He then proceeds to discuss the right of an 
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editor to alter the phrases and sentiments of his 
contributors. This is still a burning question, and 
the echo of this old grievance may not, after all, 
be uninteresting :— 

“ Not every one,” observes T. Q., “ who attempts to 
write has genius to render him successful, nor have those 
who pretend to correct always an ability for the under- 
taking. I am not qualified for an amender, nor am, 
Heaven be praised, a cobbler of the works of others; 
but were I obliged to revise the journal of a traveller for 
instance, I should be cautious Luw I advanced any thing 
with the least deviation from truth; I might perhaps, in 
such a case, be scrupulous of asserting that ‘we have 
more wool than we can make up in manufactures,’ and 
without a total deprivation of memory should hardly 
make the streets of a city well-peopled in one page, and 
instantly dispeople it in the next; nor would I bestow 
the epithet of wretched on a village upon which reality 
and the writer had not dared a stigma: if the buildings 
of a town were remarked as good ones or neat, I should 
account it not very proper to say that ‘the church, how- 
ever, is handsome,’ any more than to induct so much 
modesty into my author as to force him to call his own 
remarks curious. Numberless incongruities like these, 
which are to be met with, would, or ought to, teach me 
to avoid faults of this nature; if, through my inad- 
vertency or that of the printer, any mistakes were found 
at last, I should not then, I hope, let pride so far obtain 
the ascendency over my reason as to refuse a necessary 
reparation for the detriment, the subjoining a catalogue 
of such errata. Yet, be this as it may, such refusals 
have actually happened; performances have been cor- 
rected whilst they became the distorted shadow of a 
shade, and, in consequence, writers have been injured 
and the public insulted.” 

The work gives an interesting sketch of the 
condition of the parts visited, the writers of guide- 
books coming in fora share of criticism, and the 
effect of the enclosure of commons being fully dis- 
cussed. At Worksop he was told that the expense 
of making the “ navigation ” (the canal then being 
cut) was so great that it would never pay the sub- 
scribers. The crooked spire of Chesterfield “ dis- 
gusted” him. At Derby, he says, the silk mills 
employ “ between three and four hundred hands, 
mostly women and girls, the earnings of the latter 
being only from twopence to threepence a day.” 
Some of the motive power was obtained by children 
working inside the wheel. 

The second excursion was taken two years later, 
in 1774. He sailed from London to Boston, and 
he admires the seat at Rufford “of that philoso- 
phical and truly patriotic baronet, Sir George 
Saville,” and commends his planting and road- 
making. 

The sight of the subterranean canal at Norwood, 
with the “vomplication of locks” by which the 
boats change levels, gives rise to a burst of verse, 
in which Brindley, the engineer, is coupled with 
Shakspere as “ the darling heirs of fame.” On the 
return journey he notices that “the seventeen 
miles from Hodsdon to Shoreditch is almost a 
continual street of good houses or handsome villas 
of the citizens ; those, while they create a crowded 
confusion in the landscape, give a sketch of the 





| luxury of the age and of the -opulence of this 
immense city, the most favoured emporium of 
commerce, the metropolis of the modern world.” 
The book, it will be seen, is a plain and often 
trivial narrative, marked by an evident desire for 
accuracy and a praiseworthy minuteness as to the 
size and “dimensions of remarkable buildings,” 
and only here and there a glimmer of ambition in 
the style of treatment. The preface shows that 
under the stimulus of wounded pride the writer 
could be vigorous and trenchant, and many inci- 
dental remarks on enclosures, emigration, and 
other topics show him to be a man accustomed to 
think. It must, however, be at once admitted 
that the matter-of-fact style of this work of Thomas 
Quincey the father—if it be his—contrasts very 
strangely with the brilliant power and erratic force 
of the writings of Thomas De Quincey the sen. 
Wituiam E. A. Axoy, 
Bank Cottage, Barton-on-Irwell, Manchester. 


“COUNT LUCANOR” AND “HOWLEGLAS.” 
In a very charming little volume entitled Count 
Lucanor, translated from the Spanish of Prince 
Don Juan Manuel (a.p. 1335-1347) by James 
York, M.D., and published by B. M. Pickering in 
1868, there is a story told of the “ Invisible Cloth” 
(chap. vii.). “My lord,” said Patronio, “ three 
impostors came to a King, and told him they were 
cloth-weavers, and could fabricate a cloth of so 
peculiar a nature that a legitimate son of his father 
could see the cloth ; but if he were illegitimate, 
though believed to be legitimate, he could not see 
it,” &c. A similar story is told in Mr. Frederic 
Ouvry’s privately printed English version of 
Howleglas, published by William Copland (besides 
Mr. Ouvry’s preface, see Mr. Collier’s Biblio, 
Acct., vol. i. p. 379, for particulars of this book). 
As only a very few copies of this highly curious book 
were reproduced, I may perhaps be pardoned for 
transcribing the following chapter (p. 25) :— 
“@ How Howleglas tooke upon him to be a painter, de. 
“Than it fortuned that Howleglas myght no longer 
tary in the land of Sassen for hys knauishenesse: tha de- 
parted he into the lid of Hessen to Marchborough to the 
earle, and he asked Howleglas what occupacion he was 
of? Then aunswered Howleglas worshipfull lord I ama 
painter, my cunning doth exell al other, for in no land 
is not socunning as I. Then answered y* erle, haue you 
here any ensaple of your work? Then answered Howle- 
glas to the earle yes my lorde, | Then had he be in 
Flaiiders, & brought with him diuers ymages that 
pleased the erle wonderfull well. Then sayde the earle 
to Howleglas Master what shal I geue to you to take 
vpon you to paint vpO the wal in my hal, al the lordes, 
& knightes of my progeny, fro the fyrst vnto y* last in 
y® good lyest and fayrest maner y' y* can with al the erles 
| of Hessen and their ladies with them, and how our for- 
| fathers were maried to ladies of straunge lands. And 
| al thie must you cast that it may be vpd the wales of m 
| hall. Then answered Howleglas to the earle, worshipfu 
lorde : if it please you y* you wyll haue all thys y‘ you 
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haue rehersed to me to be painted so costli & rychly as 
speake of, then? would it cost, onely the colours y* 
thould long therto aboue, iii. c, golde geldens. Then 
sunswered the earle to Howleglas and sayde make yt well, 
and in the beste maner that you can & we twaine shal 
agree after the beste maner. And alsoo I shall doo youe 
agreater pleasure then all that come the to. And then 
toke Howleglas the woorke vpon hym. but he sayd to the 
lorde, that he must nedes haue an. c gildens i earnest to 
bi the colours y' belonged thereto and tor his mens wages. 
And then bad the earle the rent maister geue to Howle- 
an. c. gildens, and so he did. Then wente Howleglas 
and gat him thre felowes, and then came he again to the 
arle & usked him a bone before he beg& to worke: & 
erle graiited him and then he did aske of the earle, 
that there should no person be so hardy to come into the 
hall to trouble hina and his workemen, without they aske 
hym lycence. And the erle graunted his desire: and 
thi went Howleglas into the hal with his seruauntes & 
when he and they were in the hall, Howleglas set a paire 
of tables before them, and he bad thé play but he made 
them before to sweare that the shoulde not bewraye him: 
and the felowes had good pastime, wherewyth they were 
welcontent, & glad that they might haue meat, drinke, 
and cloth, and doo no other thinge, but play and passe 
the time in that maner. And Howleglas did no other 
thinge, but hang a white cloth before y* wall. That 
done, he cam & plaied with hys seruauntes: In meane 
time longed the earle greatly to see his worke, if it were 
wo goodly as the copy was, and to se if the coloures were 
pod, and so he departed ad came to Howleglas & suid : 
maister painter, I pray you let me go with you to 

se your worke. Then said Howleglas to the lord, worship- 
lord before y' you see mi worke, I must shew to you 
one thinge. He the which is not borne in wedlocke, may 
not see my painting. Then sayd the erle that wer a 
merueylous thinge. And then went he with Howleglas 
into the hall and there had he hanged vp a whit cloth 
that he should haue painted. And he had in his hande 
awhit rod & he did awaye the cloth that haged vpon 
y' wal and pointed vpon the wall with his whit rode, and 
shewed the erle that that was the first lord of y* land and 
erle of Hessen, And this is y* erle of Rome he bad a 
wife that they called Justine, the Dukes doughter of 
em. And after he was made Emperour, And of y°* 
daughter of him came Adulphus. And of a dulphus came 
william the swarte. And this william had one Lewis, 
#0 forthe to your noble grace. And I know well that 
there is no parson liuinge that can deproue mi workes, 
% cureously haue I made, and with faire colours, but the 
Lord saw no worke, but y* plain wal. Then thought he 
in his minde am I a bastard is my mother a hore? I see 
nothing but the whit wal. And for because that he 
would not be knowé for a bastard he said to Howleglas, 
maister your woorke pleaseth me merueylosly well, but 
my vnderstandinge is very small therin, And with that 
went out of the hall, & came to his wife & she 
asked him how that work did please him? he said I haue 
shrewed trust in him. Tha suid the erle, | like it well, 
thall it please you to looke theron, and she graunted, And 
then she desyred Howleglas that she might se his worke, 
& he grafted her & then sayd vnto her secretly, as 
he had sayd before to her lorde & shewed her the lordes 
the wal wt the white rod in his hande: as he 

did to the lord and there stode one folishe gentilwoman 
with the lady & she said, that she saw no painting 
on the wall and the other speake not on worde, 
And thé thought Howleglas wy! this foole tel truthe : 
then must I needes depart. Then hanged he vp the 
white cloth and so departed the lady. And when she 
was come to her lord he asked her how she lyketh the 
worke, she saide how y' it liketh me, it lyketh not my 





folishe gentlewoman & she sayd that some of her gentle 
women sayd that it was but deciete & so thought the 
lord; then sayde the lord to Howleglas, y' he should 
make redy his worke thet he & his lords might se it to 
morrow y‘ he might know which of them were borne in 
wedlocke and which were not, for he that is not borne 
in wedlocke all his land is forfet to me. Then aunswered 
Howleglas, I wyll do it with a good wyl. Then went he 
to the rent maister, and receiued of him a. c, gold gildés. 
And when he had receiued the mony, he sayde to hys 
seruants, Now must we all departe and gaue them mony, 
of the which they were contente, & so departed. Then 
on the morow came the earle with his lordes into the 
hall and the asked wher the maister painter was and his 
company, for he sayd he would see the worke. Then 
turned he vp the cloth and asked thé & the sawe any 
worke and they sayde nay. Then sayd the erle, we be 
deceiued, He sayd we haue sore longed to se Howleglas 
and nowe he hath begyled vs, but it maketh no great 
mater for the mony. But let vs banishe him fro our 
land for a begiler of people, and so they did. And so 
departed the earle with hys lorJes.”’ 
8. 


AUSTRALIAN HERALDRY. 
(Concluded from 5t 8, xi, 484.) 


Ipswich, Qld., Town of.—Arg., on a cross quar- 
terly az. and gu. four mullets of the field: l,a 
fleece, round the body a collar with ring ; 2, a pick 
and spade in saltire and a bucket ; 3, a plough and 
two wheatsheaves, with a view of the town in the 
background ; 4, a paddle steamer on waves of the 
sea, and in the background a hilly coast-line, all 
ppr. Motto, Confide recte agens. 

Launceston, Tasm., Town of.—No arms. 

Melbourne, Vict., City of.—Arg., on a cross gu. 
an imperial crown : 1, a fleece, round the body a 
collar with ring ; 2, a whale spouting ; 3, a bull 
standing in grass ; 4, a ship in full sail on waves 
of the sea; all ppr. Crest, A kangaroo’s head 
erased below the fore paws or. Motto, Vires 
acquirit eundo. 

Melbourne, See of.—Az., on a chevron arg. an 
open book ppr.; in chief a crosier and a palmer’s 
staff with scrip, both erect ; in base four mullets of 
six points in cross arg. 

Melbourne, R.C. Archdiocese of.—Per fess az. 
and arg., in chief four mullets in cross arg., in base 
2 Bible supporting a heart emitting flames and 
(the heart) surmounting a crosier in bend. 

Melbourne, University of.—Az., a winged female 
figure, intended to represent Victory, robed and 
attired ppr., the dexter hand extended, holding a 
wreath of laurel or, between mullets of eight points 
arg. Motto, Postera crescam laude. (Assumed 
ante 1863.) 

Melbourne, Trinity College (C. of E.).—Arg., a 
chevron gu. between three trefoils slipped vert. 
Crest, A fleur-de-lis arg. Motto, Pro ecclesia, pro 

atria. 
. Melbourne, Ch. of Eng. Grammar School.—Arg., 
in chief an inescutcheon az., charged with four 
mullets in cross arg., between a mitre and a fleur- 
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de-lis of the second (az.) ; in base an open book with 
three seals ppr., on the leaves the words “Ora et 
labora.” 

Nelson, N.Z., See of.—Or, a Calvary cross az., 
on a canton of second three mullets of six points 
arg. (Assumed 1867.) 

New South Wales, Colony of.—Badge or em- 
blem, corn stalks or wheat. 

Perth, W.A., See of.—Az., two crosiers in saltire 
arg., crooks or, between four mullets pierced and 
radiated or. 

Richmond, Vict., Town of.—No arms. 
Famam extendere factis. 

Sandhurst, Vict., City of—Arg., quarterly : 
1,....in bend; 2, spade and pick, head upwards, 
in saltire ; 3, garb ; 4, a bunch of grapes, stalked 
and leaved ; all ppr. Crest, Out of a mural crown 
or, a flagstaff, the flag therefrom charged with five 
stars. Supporters—D., a horse ; S.,a bull. Motto, 
Progress. 

Sandhurst, R.C. See of.—Arg., a Bible sup- 
porting a crosier in bend sinister, surmounted by 
a heart emitting flames, pierced from behind by a 
barbed arrow in bend dexter, all ppr. (Assumed 
1874.) 

Sandridge, Vict., Borough of.—Quarterly, gu. 
and arg.: 1, a beehive; 2, woolpack; 3, a kan- 
garoo sejant erect ; 4, a cabled anchor in bend. 
Crest, A ship in full sail on waves of sea ppr. 
Supporters—Two sailors, the dexter holding a 
cutlass and the sinister an oar, blade upwards, ppr. 
Motto, Post tot procellas portum. 

Stawell, Vict., Borough of.—Motto, By industry. 

Sydney, N.S.W., See of.—Az., four mullets of 
eight points in cross arg. 

Sydney, N.S.W., University of —Arg., on a cross 
az. an open book between four eight-pointed 
mullets arg., and on a chief gu. a lion passant 
gardant or. Motto, Sidere mens eadem mutato. 

Tasmania, See of.—Az., a crosier in bend dexter 
surmounting a key in bend sinister or, between 
four mullets of eight points arg. (Assumed ante 
1847.) 

Victoria, Colony of.—Az., five stars, represent- 
ing the constellation of the Southern Cross, arg. 
(see Gov. Gazette, March 26, 1877, p. 629). The 
top mullet has seven points, the left-hand eight, 
the bottom nine, the right-hand six, and the inter- 
mediate five points. Badge, Five white stars, 
representing the Southern Cross, as in the arms 

(see Gov. Gazette, Feb. 3, 1870, p. 225). 

Western Australia, Colony of.—Arg., a swan 
sable, beaked and membered gu., swimming in 
water ppr. (Assumed ante 1858.) Badge, A 
swan, as in the arms. Jas. Sr. 

Melbourne, Victoria. 


Motto, 


Haypow’s ALLEGED APPLICATION TO THE 
Douxe or WELLINGTON IN 1830 FoR EmPpLoyMent. 





spondence and Table-Talk of B. R. Haydon (Chatto 
& Windus, 1876) in reference to an application 
from the painter for employment made in 1830, 
In the account (Corr. and Table-Talk, Memoir, 
pp. 154, 155) of the correspondence in that year 
between Haydon and the Premier, on the public 
encouragement of historical painting in England, 
it is stated (p. 155) that “ Haydon replied ” (to the 
duke’s letter of October 12, 1830) “‘on the 14th, 
in a sad letter, that lays open to us the condition 
of his mind. He describes his life and labours and 
his actual position to the duke. Then he adds: 
‘This perpetual pauperism will in the end destroy 
my mind. I look around for help with a feeling 
of despair that is quite dreadful.” The editor 
continues to quote the remainder of this “sad 
letter” (and truly sad it is), not, however, adhering 
to the words of the copy preserved in Haydon’s 
MS. Journal, which is undated. He goes on: 
“The duke, I regret to say, never replied. Per- 
haps, as he sat behind his iron blinds, he felt a 
certain touch of scorn for the man who could make 
such a fuss over being starved,” and adds a foot- 
note illustrative of the duke’s love of “little gains,” 
and good bargains, and of his dislike to parting 
with his money. 

Now if Mr. F. W. Haydon had examined his 
father’s journal, not to say with care, but even in 
the most ordinary way, he would have found that 
as this “sad letter” was addressed to the duke of 
Bedford, and not to the Duke of Wellington, all 
his own fine writing about the Field-Marshal’s 
“iron blinds,” contempt for the “fuss” made by 
Haydon “ over being starved,” love of money, and 
all the rest of it, was utterly out of place. Mr. 
Tom Taylor has published the letter (Life, 2nd ed. 
vol. ii. p. 288), and dates it October 14. Though 
he does not give the name of the duke to whom 
it was addressed, he does not imply that it was 
written to the Duke of Wellington, who was, by 
the way, remarkably scrupulous in replying to 
communications made to him, even of the most 
trivial character. Mr. F. W. Haydon has himself 
printed the correspondence between the duke and 
the painter on the public question in his second 
volume (pp. 225-7), and has there given his father’s 
answer to the duke’s letter of Oct. 12, 1830. 
Though dated, as the editor of the Correspondence 
and Table-Talk has dated the “ sad letter,” on the 
14th of that month, it deals, not with Haydon’s 
necessities, but with the duke’s arguments (in his 
letter of the 12th) against the possibility of encou- 
raging historical painting in England by a grant 
of public money. In the memoir (p. 155) we are 
informed that “in a few days”—a few days, that 
is, after the “sad letter” of Oct. 14, 1830— 
“ Haydon appealed again to the duke for public 
employment and received for answer an assurance 
that Haydon’s ‘own good sense must point out how 
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the request.” This appeal to Haydon’s “own good 
sense” is made in the duke’s answer, dated 
Oct. 15, to Haydon’s letter to him of the 14th, and 
not in his answer to a letter from Haydon of “a 
few days” after that date (Corr. and Table-Talk, 
yol. ii. p. 227). It is not very easy to see, in fact, 
how a letter written on the 15th of a month could 
well have been a reply to a letter dated “a few 
days after” the 14th. H. 8. 


Mr. Nicnotts : Cuartorre Bronté.—I have 
lately read for the second or third time the Life of 
Charlotte Bronté by Mrs. Gaskell. Few books 
are so interesting or so melancholy. Great ori- 
ginal genius oppressed by sickness, domestic mis- 
fortunes, and poverty fully illustrated the sentiment 
of Juvenal :— 

“ Haud facile emergunt, quorum virtutibus obstat 

Res angusta domi.” 

However, Currer Bell rose superior to all. 

My object is at present to correct some mistakes 
as to the Rev. Patrick Bronté, incumbent of 
Haworth. The author states that he was tutor in 
the family of the Rev. Mr. Tighe. This is a mis- 
take. The Rev. Thomas Tighe was rector of 
Drumgooland and Drumballyroney in the county of 
Down. He was my grand-uncle, and from his son, 
who was one of the best friends I ever had, I have 
heard the facts which I now state. 

I remember my uncle’s establishment, Parson’s 
Hill, near Castle Wellan. Though his elder brother 
could return either two or three members to the 
Irish Parliament, my uncle lived in a cottage not 
as good as the residence of a gentleman’s steward. 
A parlour and two bedrooms, a kitchen and ser- 
vants’ room, and a housekeeper’s room formed the 
whole house. Mr. Tighe was most hospitable. I 
have been with him as a child, along with my father 
and mother. I suppose he sent his sons to some 
farmhouse to make room for us. I have been told 
he used to have clerical meetings at his house, and 
to lay down mattresses in the parlour for his guests 
as on board ship. He lived several miles from any 
town. . One of his curates was the Rev. Benjamin 
Williams Mathias, afterwards the most popular 
preacher in Dublin. He had very fine offices, in- 
cluding a room fitted up for a study. He bought 
the property intending to build, but his wife died 
young, and he continued to live in the original 
cottage. He was looked upon as a patriarch in the 
country, and is still remembered. I mention these 
facts to show the style in which some of our gentry 
lived in Ireland during the last century. Mr. 
Tighe died just after the king’s visit in 1821. 

His son told me that he remembered Mr. Bronté 
well. He was a child when Mr. Bronté was a 
youngman. He was then known as Paddy Prunty, 
and had a school in one of his father’s parishes. I 
remember some such schools, just emerging from 


of our clergy. My uncle saw the young man’s 
ability, and took great pains to teach him, but he 
(Mr. Bronté) never taught my cousins anything, 
Mrs. Gaskell tells us Mr. Bronté entered St. John’s 
College, Cambridge, in July, 1802. I suppose Mr. 
Tighe thought him unable to get a sizarship in 
Trinity College, Dublin, which till lately depended 
on classics, I should like to know something of 
his entrance and degree. He was probably a good 
mathematician, and was advised to seek a place 
where mathematics were more appreciated. H. 


TeNNYSON AND WASHINGTON Irnvinc.—I gather 
from the many parallel passages cited in “N. & Q.” 
that I am by no means singular in feeling a strong 
interest in such matters, It is, perhaps, rather a 
contrast than a parallel to which, with your per- 
mission, I draw attention. Washington Irving’s 
“ Pride of the Village,” in his Sketch Book, has for 
its backbone the pathetic story of a blasted life 
and a broken heart, but it is just possible that it 
may have afforded to our sweet singer the sug- 
gestion for his exquisite May Queen, inasmuch as 
Irving’s Pride of the Village was also Queen of the 
May, “crowned with flowers, and blushing and 
smiling in all the beautiful confusion of girlish 
diffidence and delight.” And then in a later scene 
we see her wasted and hectic. “She felt a con- 
viction that she was hastening to the tomb, but 
looked forward to it as a place of rest. The silver 
cord that had bound her to existence was loosed, 
and there seemed to be no more pleasure under 
the sun.” Our May Queen is touched by the 
sweetness of “all the land about and all the flowers 
that blow,” and Irving’s Pride of the Village would 
“totter to the window, where, propped up in her 
chair, it was her enjoyment to sit all day and look 
out upon the landscape.” Our May Queen exults 
in the honeysuckle that “round the porch has 
woven its wavy bowers,” and she is anxious that 
when she has gone little Effie should “ train the 
rose-bush that she set about the parlour window,” 
and to Irving’s Pride of the Village “ the soft air 
that stole in [through the lattice] brought with it 
the fragrance of the clustering honeysuckle which 
her own hands had trained round the window.” 
Our May Queen reaches forward to view her grave 
“just beneath the hawthorn shade,” and wills that 
Effie shall not come to see her till it be “ growing 
green,” and in Irving’s sketch “evergreens had been 
planted about the grave of the village favourite, 
and osiers were bent over it to keep the turf un- 
injured.” The coincidences, at most, are trivial, 
and the treatment in each case is so distinctive 
and characteristic that they may well be accidental. 
D. Barron BRIGHTWELL. 


Capriotet : Cas.—Those who can look back 
to the introduction of the hired cabriolet into 
London will remember that it was a humble copy 
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one passenger, who sat beside the driver. Soon 
this close companionship was found unpleasant, 
and two persons sat inside, the driver being 
perched on a sort of outrigger seat, overhanging 
the off wheel. Next, a closed carriage was in- 
vented, in which two persons sat, facing each 
other, and riding sideways, the door being behind. 
But it was found that a dishonest passenger could 
slip out of this carriage unknown to the driver, 
and the duobus was superseded by the present 
four-wheeler. “ Hansom’s patent safety” came 
into use in 1837 or 1838. 

I remember when it was thought vulgar to call 
a cabriolet a cab. Now the word is recognized 
English, and is known all over the world ; and a 
servant would stare if he were told to fetch a 
cabriolet. The original carriage, copied from that 
in use in France, was introduced among us in 
1828 or 1829. I have a very retentive memory 
for all sorts of rubbish, and can call to minda 
comic song of about that date, The Good Old Days 
of Adam and Eve, which set forth how 

** In days of yore, when folks got tired, 
A hackney coach or a chariot was hired ; 
But now along the streets they roll ye 
In a shay with a kiver called cabriolet.” 

The other day, in reading Macaulay’s Life and 
Letters, I met with an illustration of the transition 
from the original word to the new one. Macaulay 
is describing the division on the first Reform Bill, 
in March, 1831, and tells how, on leaving the 
House, he “ called a cabriolet.” Only two months 
later he tells his sister that he “ called a cab, and 
was whisked away to Hill Street.” JAYDEE. 


A Dog-HoLe anp a Doc’s Kennet.—In the 
History of English Literature, by H. A. Taine, 
D.C.L., translated by H. Van Laun (Chatto & 
Windus), is the following passage: “One Dr. 
Leighton was imprisoned fifteen weeks in a dog’s 
kennel, without fire, roof, bed, and in irons” 
(bk. ii. chap. v.). This is probably a correct trans- 
lation of the French ; but in the work from which 
M. Taine derived his information, Neal’s History 
of the Puritans, vol. ii. ch. vii. p. 367 (see note to 
Taine, bk. ii. ch. vi.), Dr. Leighton himself makes 
his petition thus :— 

“ That the gaoler of Newgate being sent for, clapt him 
in irons, and carried him with a strong power into a 
loathsome and ruinous dog-hole, full of rats and mice, 
that had no light but a little grate, and the roof being 
uncovered, the snow and rain beat in upon him, having 
no bedding, nor place to make a fire, but the ruins of an 
old smoaky chimney. In this woeful place he was shut 
up for fifteen weeks,” &c. 

It would appear that the familiar English phrase, 
“a dog-hole of a place,” had deceived M. Taine. 
Curnsert Bebe. 


Deap Horst Day.—A friend of mine, who 
sailed for Melbourne in the spring, writes in the 
journal of his voyage :— 


* April 8, 1879. Having been a month out this day 
the sailors have a sort of jubilee, called Dead Horse 
Day, which means that they manufacture an imitation 
horse of sacking, &c., and put a man dressed up on him, 
A procession is then formed round the ship, the sailors 
saying a refrain somewhat as follows: ‘ Poor old man! 
your horse will die; we think so and we hope so.’ Ata 
certain stage in the proceedings the horse falls down 
sick, and a man arrayed in green spectacles and tall 
black hat is called in, and administers physic—alas, to 
no avail, as the poor old horse is very soon pronounced 
dead. Another man, dressed up, then acts as auctioneer, 
This used to be done to get the passengers to subscribe a 
certain sum to bid for it, the horse not being knocked 
down until a sufficient sum had been offered; but the 
skipper of this ship would not let us subscribe, as he 
says it usually produces a good deal of drunkenness. A 
ration of grog was served out to each man instead, 
Aiter the horse is sold he and his rider are hauled up to 
the yardarm, and at a given signal rockets and blue 
lights are let off, and the horse falla into the sea, the 
man coming down by the rope on to the deck. Toa 
landsman’s eye it looks rather dangerous, as the yard is 
a good height, and the end where man and horse are 
suspended is a long way over the side of the vessel. The 
rider has been known to cut the wrong rope and drop 
into the sea with the horse.” 


In the above journal there is no record of any 


ceremonies connected with crossing the Line. 
Sr. Swix. 


Kir’s Cory House Forx-tore.—A belief was 
current in the neighbourhood of these stones—say 
in Rochester, &.—some forty-two years ago, 
that there was on Kit’s covering stone a 
basin of water that, ladle it out as you would, 
could never be emptied. Two of us, curious boys, 
mounted the flat roof and found, not one basin, 
but two, or one cavity divided by a septum. 
Commencing on Baconian principles, we carefully 
examined these, and the murder soon seemed out. 
The septum had a communicating hole below, and 
our minds were satisfied with the theory that, not 
caring to take the trouble of throwing the water 
over the stone, some one had ladled it from one 
basin into the other, with the result, of course, of 
everything remaining in statu quo. 

Not far off were some scattered stones that 
never could be counted twice alike; but our belief 
in the bucolic intellect was shaken, or it may be 
confirmed, and our half holiday was short. 

B. NicHotsoy. 


Mosquito Nets.— Mosquito nets are well known 
to persons who have travelled, but I believe it 
is not generally understood that a similar con- 
venience has been used in this country. In Kerby 
and Spence’s Introduction to Entomology we read 
that 

“In marshland in Norfolk, as I learn from a lady who 
had an opportunity ef personal ae =ypey inbabitants 
are so annoyed by gnats that the better sort of them, as 
in many hot climates, have recourse to a gauze covering 
for their beds, to keep them off during the night. 
Whether this practice obtains in other districts I do not 





know.” —Edition 1843, vol. i. p. 90. 
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It did obtain at the Cistercian abbey of Sawtre, 
for in the inventory taken at the Dissolution we 
find in “The New Chamber” that there was a 
“beadstead with a net for knatts” (Archeologia, 
xiii. 240). K, D. E. 


Curious Names.—In a Wigtownshire news- 
paper, the other day, I saw the marriage announced 
of a lady named Christian Pagan. ‘The combina- 
tion is sufficiently marked to at least call for 
chronicle. W. M. L. 


Hamers Garpen.—In a MS. volume of a 
tour in Iceland, in 1818, in Mr. Petreus’s vessel, 
the Experiment, there is the following :— 

“ On the 2nd of June we found a good inn at Elsinore, 
from which we walked to Hamlet’s Garden, so called from 
the whim of the inhabitants of Elsinore, as it joins a 
emall palace, and is the only place in this vicinity that 
can be likened to Shakespeare's account. No memoir of 
Hamlet is to be found in Danish history, but a prince of 
that name is recorded in the history of Jutland.” 

GrorceE Ettis. 

St. John’s Wood. 


Fo.tx-Lore.—Allow me to call the attention of 
such of your readers as take an interest in the folk- 
lore of our rural districts to a series of articles in 
the last three or four numbers of the Queen news- 
paper, under the title of “ How to Count Twenty.” 
They are by various hands and very curious. 

E. Watrorp, M.A. 

Hampstead. 


Curistian Names.—I think Mr. Bovucuier 
will find (ante, p. 26), as a general rule, that 
“Easter” is simply a corruption of Esther. 
Among such as speak the Lancashire dialect this 
is the usual pronunciation. HERMENTRUDE. 


Queries. 
[We muet request correspondents desiring information 
on family matters of only private interest, to affix their 


names and addresses to their queries, in order that the 
answers may be addressed to them direct. ] 


“Tue CurisTiAN PaTrery, oR THE IMITATION 
or Jesus Curist. Translated from the Original 
Latin, and recommended by George Hickes, D.D. 
London, Printed for John Nicholson at the King’s 
Arms in Little Britain, &c., 1707.”—Who was the 
translator of this book? It begins with a letter 
“To the Honourable Sir William Boothby, Bart., 
of Ashborn-Hall, in Derbyshire” :—“ Sir,—The 
Author of this Translation is a worthy Gentleman 
of my acquaintance, but one so very modest and 
bashful that I cannot persuade him to publish his 
Name with his Book, though he hath easily pre- 
vailed with me to introduce it into the World with 
mine,” &c. 

Who was Robert Keith, who translated the 
Imitation of Christ, and The Valley of Lilies and 





Soliloquy of the Soul, by Thomas 4 Kempis, into 
English ? and when and where was the first edition 
published? The copy I have seen was printed in 
Edinburgh, in 1801, by Mundell & Son for J. 
Fairbairn, Ogle, and Aikman, and C. Dickson, 
but reference in it is made to anovner edition. 
Epmunpd WATERTON. 


Tue CLARKE FaMILy AND THE Dvc DE FELTRE. 
—I should be glad of some information concerning 
the connexion, if any, between Henri Jacques 
Guillaume Clarke, born at Landreceies in 1765, 
afterwards Duc de Feltre, and the family of 
Clarke (formerly Woodchurch) of Notts, now 
represented by Sir Philip Haughton Clarke, 
Bart. The various books which mention the Duc 
de Feltre—be they for or against the first Napo- 
leon’s usurpation—agree in ignoring the name of 
the Duc de Feltre’s futher. But the Duc and his 
sons (now dead) bore the arms of the Woodchurch- 
Clarkes, viz., Gules, three swords erect in pale. 
T have heard it asserted that the “Irish adven- 
turer,” as he was called, was descended from the 
Clarkes of Port Hall, near Lifford, Donegal, whose 
relatives were in the West Indies at the same time 
as Sir Simon Clarke, the well-known planter and 
virtuoso. Another attempt at genealogy derives 
him from the natural son of Robert, son of Benry 
Luttrell and Elizabeth Clarke, born in 1708. This 
Robert is said to have “died abroad,” and his 
brother Simon succeeded to the estates, and was 
created, in 1785, Earl Carhampton, The story of 
the family would be worth recording, for it appears 
that the Clarkes of Lifford assert that they are the 
representatives of a younger brother of Simon 
Clarke, who was created a baronet by Charles IT. 
for his services to the Royalist cause. This 
younger brother was a Cromwellian, and was 
rewarded or paid by Oliver with the lands of Port 
Hall at the close of the Irish rebellion. From one or 
other of the branches descended the Duc de Feltre, 
who betrayed every cause he served, being first a 
traitor to the Directory, and then a traitor to 
Buonaparte. M. C. 

Melbourne. 


Lapy Exizasetrn Howarpv.—When Elkanah 
Settle’s tragedy The Empress of Morocco was 
acted at the Court of Charles II. in 1673, the 
“ first” prologue, “written by the Lord Mulgrave,” 
was spoken by “the Lady Elizabeth Howard ” (see 
The Empressof Morocco, « Tragedy with Sculptures, 
by Elkanah Settle, servant to His Majesty, 
London, 1673). Now Dryden, in 1663, married a 
“ Lady Elizabeth Howard.” Was Dryden’s wife, 
then, the “ Lady Elizabeth Howard” who spoke 
the prologue? This seems at first sight scarcely 
probably, as Settle’s tragedy, it is well known, was 
recommended at Court by the Earl of Rochester 
with the sole object of wounding Dryden, and the 
Luureate’s wife could hardly with propriety, I 
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think, have resumed her maiden name. But still 
I should like to have positive proof that she was 
not the lady in question, and would therefore ask 
those of your readers who are better versed than 
I am in the peerage whether there was in 1673 
another Lady Elizabeth Howard who could have 
spoken the above-mentioned prologue. 
A. BELJAME. 

Paris. 

Sr. Epwunp’s Bury.—Will any of your corre- 
spondents, acquainted with the history of this place, 
have the goodness to tell me—First, whether there 
was any nunnery (not monastery) there in the 
years 1236-43, with details of it if there were? 
namely, to what order it belonged, the name of 
the abbess, and the style of architecture. Secondly, 
whether there is any trace of a residence of Hubert 
de Burgh, Earl of Kent? His last wife, Princess 
Margaret of Scotland, was there on two occasions, 
the circumstances of which seem to indicate some- 
thing more than a passing visit. I wish to ascer- 
tain whether she had a home in this locality, 
whether she was probably visiting a friend, or 
whether there was a nunnery at which she might 
be staying. If probabilities seem to point to the 
friend, who was that ‘likely to be? I have vainly 
consulted several books before troubling you. 

HERMENTRUDE. 


SAMBDEN’s “GREEK GRAMMAR” AND “ Pos- 
SELII CoLLoguia” (Greek).-—Can any one kindly 
give me information about these books? They 
are among the list prescribed for study in King 
Ed. VI.’s Grammar School, Southampton, by 
Bishop Morley’s statutes of Feb., 1674-5. 

J. Sirvester Daviss, 

Woolston, Southampton. 


Buyy’s “Lire axp Recoiuections.”—It is 
believed that Alfred Bunn published, or printed 
for private circulation, a book under this or some 
similar title, although no record of such publication 
can be found. Did he do so, or did he write any 
book, autobiographical or otherwise, later than 
1845, other than the following, noted in Allibone 
and the London Catalogue?—“ The Stage both 
before and behind the Curtain,” 3 vols., London, 
1840 ; “ Old and New England,” 2 vols., London, 
1853 ? G. W. 


Bourns.—Many years ago I lost a copy of 
Burns's Life, Correspondence, &c., in four volumes, 
in one of the foot-notes of which were some beautiful 
verses which had been published anonymously, 
and were ascribed to him, but he disowned them 
with very strong expressions of admiration of them. 
Since then I have examined many editions of 
Burns and copies of miscellaneous collections of 
poetry, and made sundry inquiries of his country- 
men and admirers after these verses, in vain. They 





“ The wind blaws cauld o'er Dunnet Head, 
The snaw dri’s snelly thro’ the dale, 
The gaberlunzie tirls the sneck, 
And shivering tells his wa’fu’ tale : 


My Effie’s voice, oh ! wow ‘tis sweet, 
E’en tho’ she bans and scaulds a wee ; 
But when ’tis tuned to sorrow’s din, 
Oh haith ’tis doubly sweet to me.” 
Much of it, Iam very sorry to say, has escaped 
my memory, and I am desirous, if possible, to 
be informed where a copy may be obtained, and 
shall be greatly obliged by your assistance herein. 
H. Srrorr. 


Avutnor Wantep.—Is anything known of the 
author of the following work? It cannot be very 
common in this country :— 

* Select | Translations | and | Imitations | from | the 
French of Marmontell and Gresset. | By an Officer of the 
Army, | who fought for America under Gen. Wolfe | 
at the taking of Quebec. | Copyright Secured. | New 
York, | printed for Samuel Campbell, | No. 124, Pearl 
Street, | 1801.” 

It contains the “Ver Vert” of Gresset, which 
has been noticed a good deal lately. The author 
says he has studied the spirit and not the expres- 
sion of the author. At p. 147, in his translation 
of “ Laurette” by Marmontel, he has made use of 
Shakespearian phraseology :— 

“A robber and murderer is broke on the wheel, be- 
cause he takes our gold, which is but trash. And you 
who ravish from us our good name, our innocence, and 
peace of mind, jewels that all the wealth of India could 
not purchase, what is it you deserve? You have not 
enriched yourself ; but you have made us poor indeed.” 
The italics are the translator's. A. H. Bares. 

Edgbaston. 


Dictionary Wantep.—Name or publisher of 
a good German and English dictionary of scientific 
terms, for the use of readers or translators of works 
on zoology, archeology, &c. 

Newur Macrae. 

[The following may meet your requirements :— 
Technologisches Worterbuch in Franzisischer, Deutscher 
und Englisher Sprache. Von Alexander Tolbausen. 
3 parte. Leipzig, Tauchnitz. This work was reviewed 
in the Atheneum for Oct. 14, 1876. See also “ N. & Q,” 
5th 8, iii. 370; iv. 73, 109, 134, 238.] 

Genius AN “INFINITE CAPACITY FOR TAKING 
parns.”—Who was it that thus defined genius? 


R. F. 8. 


Owen Swirt.—I shall be very thankful if any 
one will kindly give me information concerning 
him. ALMAMO. 


Books ruBtLisHED By Supscription.— What is 
the date of the earliest English book containing 4 
list of subscribers to its publication ? ZERO. 


Peprer.—I want a short quotation in verse or 





prose on the subject of pepper, in Spanish or Eng- 
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lish, to engrave on a pepper pot. Can any of your 
contributors supply me with one? C. R. W 


“Pgrrer’s FARTHYNGES.”—The query by C. T. B. 
respecting “ Peter-pence” (5"S. xi. 506) reminds 
me that in the “Parish Expenditure of Milton 
Abbot” (see ante, p.31) the heywarden’s “accownte” 
for 1588 contains the item, “For Peter’s far- 
thynges, vjd.” In“N. & Q.,” 3° S. iv. 104, Mr. 
Ex.tacomse stated that the “‘ old Churchwardens’ 
Accounts of Tallaton, Devon,” contained the entry, 
“1610. Paid for Peter’s Farthings, xd.,” and he 
asked, “ What was this payment?” As the query 
remains unanswered I beg to repeat it. 

Wm. PENGELLY. 

Torquay. 

[See p. 74. ] 

“Lapurnum.”—I have been searching lately 
for the meaning and derivation of this word. I 
do not feel quite satisfied with the only one I have 
found, and should be glad to know if there be not 
some other than that which Dr. Prior gives in his 
volume on the names of English plants and trees. 
He gets “laburnum” from labor, the hours of 
man’s labour being expressed by the opening and 
closing, by day and at eventide, of the leaflets of 
the tree. Is this correct ? Gispes Ricavup. 

18, Long Wall, Oxford. 


“Sxyrack.”—At Headingley, near Leeds, there 
used to be a public-house called “ The Skyrack 
Inn.” The name was said by local antiquaries to 
be a corruption of “shire oak.” Is this philo- 
logically probable? And was it ever the custom 
for the place of county gatherings (shire motes, 
hundred motes, &c.) to be marked by a tree? 

Cyrrit. 


Sir Cartes WertTseretyt.—Sir Charles 
Wetherell died from some accident at Preston 
Hall, near Maidstone, on Monday evening, 
Aug. 17, 1846. What was the accident, and 
where was he buried ? J. R. B. 


Ox1o.—In Richardson’s Dictionary it is said 
that Milton, in his Answer to Eikon Basilike, 
sect. 15, accuses some one, presumably the author 
of that work, of writing oglio instead of olla, which 
is the true Spanish spelling. I wish for the refer- 
ence to the passage which Milton criticizes. 

Wa ter W. SKEart. 


Hewry Nucent Bett, Aurnor or tae “ Houy- 
TINGTON Perrace Case,” 1820.—I find the fol- 
lowing in Archdeacon Wrangham’s Catalogue of 
the English portion of his books, p- 621, in reference 
to this work: “This appears to have been com- 
piled by the late Mr. John Macken, whose literary 
nom de guerre was Ismael Fitzadam.” I should like 
to know why this so appeared to the archdeacon. 
It appears to me not to be the case. Mr. H. N. Bell 





describes himself on the title-page as a “ student 
of the Inner Temple.” As his name is not in the 
Law Lists, I presume he was never called to the bar. 
Is he still alive? Assuming he was about twenty 
when the above, the only book I find he wrote, was 
published, he would be about eighty now. 
OtrHar Hamst. 


Tempte Bar.—Can any reader of “N. & Q.” 
inform me what large building formerly stood on 
the site of the Marygold, i.e. Child’s Bank? In 
the course of demolition a pier, having four arches 
springing from it, has been brought to light ; they 
are composed of upper greensand, %.¢. firestone 
blocks, and various architects agree that it must 
have been a portion of an ecclesiastical building of 
the thirteenth century. A wall of chalk about two 
feet anda half in thickness, cased with ragstone, runs 
north and south through the whole area, which 
may possibly be a portion of it. Two sides of the 
old arches were visible in the cellars of the old bank, 
and beneath them isa well. Did the Temple ever 
extend so far as this towards Fleet Street ? 

F, G. Hitton Price. 

Temple Bar. 


Tae PaunceroTe Famity.—I have a copy of 
Genealogical Notes of the Family of Pauncefote, 
of Stoke-Hall [Nottinghamshire] and Carswalls 
[Gloucestershire], pp. 12, 4to., with an engraving 
of arms “ presented to this work by Sir George 
Pauncefote, Bart.” This would seem to be a 
private impression of pp. 9-20 of vol. iv. of a 
large publication. Can you oblige me with the 
title of the work, the name of the author, and the 
date? Sundry particulars of this family, which 
was “long and closely connected with the history 
of the county,” have been given in Gloucestershire 
Notes and Queries, No, xxvii., p. 15. ABHBA. 


“Beauv” Bromme.i.—Can any one inform me 
where I can procure an engraving of “ Beau” 
Brummell? I have tried nearly all the old print 
shops in London without any success ; but I know 
that there are some few engravings still in existence. 

James W. DanIELL. 

8, Bolton Gardens, South Kensington. 


Avurnors or Booxs WantTED.— 
Address to Old Maids, By One of the Sisterhood. It 
begins thus :— 
“ Hail, sober state which all the world contemns, 


The dread of woman and the pest of _ . 


AutnHors oF Quotations WanTED.— 
“ When St. Barnabie bright shines night and daie, 
Poor Ragged Robin blooms in the hay.” 
These lines are given as the description of picture No. 44 
in this year’s Academy exhibition. 
Gro. L. APPERSON, 
“To snatch from time what time would fain destroy.” 
HERMES. 
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Replies. 


THE WITCHES OF WARBOYS AND THE HUN- 
TINGDON SERMON AGAINST WITCHCRAFT. 
(5 S. xii. 8.) 

The annual sermon at Huntingdon, of which 
Dr. Johnson speaks, had its origin thus. The 
three unfortunate members of the family of 
Samwell or Samuel, who were tried and executed 
at Huntingdon, April, 1593, for “ bewitching” 
several persons, including “the Lady Cromwell,” 
and causing her death, after a lingering illness, 
had their little property at Warboys seized and 
forfeited to the lady’s husband, Sir Henry Crom- 
well, who was lord of the manor of Warboys. 
The goods amounted in value to about forty 
pounds ; and Sir Henry, being unwilling to enrich 
himself thereby, gave (says one of the Corporation 
books) “goods to forty pounds value of the said 
goods tothe said Corporation to pay Queen’s College, 
Cambridge, for a sermon to be preached yearly, 
upon Lady Day, by a Doctor or Bachelor of 
Divinity, that should inveigh and preach against 
Sorcery ; for which he should have forty shillings, 
but stiould distribute to the poor ten shillings 
thereof; and if they fail, then the Rent-charge 
should cease.” An indenture, dated Sept. 28, 
1593, was made to this effect between the Corpo- 
ration of Huntingdon and Queen’s College, Cam- 
bridge ; and the sermon would appear to have 
been annually preached in All Saints’ Church, 
Huntingdon, for a period of more than two cen- 
turies, up to about the year 1814. The late Mr. 
Robert Carruthers, who was a junior master in the 
Grammar School, when he published his History 
of Huntingdon in Nov., 1824, says that the 
preaching of the sermon “ was very properly dis- 
continued about ten years ago.” 

Brayley, in his Huntingdonshire, published in 
April, 1808, appears to speak of the sermon as 
being at that date preached annually; but he 
adds :— 

“ May not this sermon have tended to encourage that 
strong belief in witches which is still current among 
the common people of this county, and which, as some 
recent events at Great Paxton evidently prove, cannot 
always be restrained to the mere abuse of the presumed 
criminal! It would certainly be more to the credit of 
parties now concerned if the discourse or sermon were 
constantly employed to discountenance the vulgar belief 
in witchcraft, which, whatever may be the opinion of 
those who give the tone to colloquial expression in the 
upper ranks of society, is still by far too general among 
the lower classes in many parts of this kingdom.” 

The incident to which Brayley referred—though 
he does not mention it elsewhere—was the con- 
viction and imprisonment in Huntingdon Gaol of 
four women and five men for committing two 
violent assaults upon Anne Izzard, a poor harmless 


old woman of Great Paxton, under the belief that 
she dealt in witchcraft. 





Sir Walter Scott, in his Demonology and Witch. 
craft (letter viii.), speaks of the witches of 
Warboys and the annual sermon, although he is 
in error in attributing the endowment of the 
“lecture” to Sir Samuel Cromwell. Noble, in 
his Cromwell (vol. i. p. 25), says :— 

“It is with real concern that I acquaint the reader 
that there is still an annual sermon against witchcraft in 
Huntingdon, by a divine sent from Queen’s College, for 
which he receives 2/., but is obliged to distribute ten 
shillings to the poor, and by custom to treat part of the 
Corporation to a dinner. This is the more extraordinary 
as all the penal statutes against this supposed crime of 
witchcraft have been repealed by an Act of Parliament, 
which is tacitly declaring that there are no such beings 
as witches, nor crime as witchcraft ; it would, therefore, 
be highly commendable in the Corporation of Huntingdon 
and Queen's College to agree that, if a sermon must be 

reached, the subject of it should, instead of bei 
evelled at the pretended sin of witchcraft, be an addrem 
to the people, cautioning them against falling into such 
errors and prejudices as made their forefathers involve 
the unhappy and immeasurably injured Samwells in ruin 
and destruction.” 

In Mr. J. Payne Cotrien’s notes on “ The 
Registers of the Stationers’ Company,” published 
seventeen years ago in this journal (3"¢ S. i. 401), 
will be found one (No. 30) relating to Judge 
Fenner’s “ arraignment, judgement, and execution 
of three wytches of Huntingdonshire,” concerning 
which Mr. Payne Courier says: “No other 
record of these witches, that we are aware of, has 
descended to these times.” 

In my collection of Huntingdonshire books I 
have a copy of the following work, in 129 pages : 

“ The Inantity and Mischief of Vulgar Superstitions 
Four Sermons preached at All-Saints’ Church, Hunting. 
don, on the 25th Day of March, in the Years 1792, 17, 
1794, 1795, by M.J. Naylor, M.A., Fellow of Queen's 
College, Cambridge, and Lecturer at the Parish Church 
of Wakefield, Yorkshire. To which is added some 
account of the Witches of Warboys. Cambridge, 
B. Flower; London, Rivingtons, &c., 1795.” 

In the preface to this book Mr. Naylor makes a 
vigorous reply to the observations of “ the reverend 
and learned author of the Memoirs of the Pro- 
tectoral House of Cromwell,” and defends “the 
society of Queen’s” from the supposition that they 
were the slaves of superstition, and that any 
member of their body should do otherwise than 
deprecate the lamentable effects of the miserable 
delusions attendant upon a belief in witchcraft. 
No express reference is made to the witches of 
Warboys in these four sermons, but appended to 
them is an abridgment of the narrative of 

“The most strange and admirable Discoverie of the 
Three Witches of Warboys, arraigned, convicted, 
executed at the last Assizes at Huntingdon, for the 
Bewitching of the Five Daughters of Robert Throck- 
morton, Esquire, and divers other persons, with sundrie 
Divellish und grievous Torments: and also for the 
Bewitching to Death of the Lady Crumwell. The like 
hath not been heard of in this Age! London, 1593.” 


The Rev. Mark Noble, who died in 1827, pub- 
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dished his two-volume work, Memoirs of the House 
of Cromwell, in 1784, and from the passage I have 
already quoted it would appear that it was the 
custom at that time for the preacher of the annual 
sermon against witchcraft and sorcery, not only to 
present to the poor of Huntingdon the sum of ten 
shillings out of the two pounds that he received 
for his sermon—entailing the journey from Cam- 
bridge—but that he also had to treat part of the Cor- 
poration to a dinner. So that, “ honourand glory” 
excepted, he would not be much the gainer by 
the douceur of the two pounds. Within my own 
knowledge, at the present time, the preacher of 
the sermon to a benefit club is, after the annual 
dinner, presented by “the Father of the Club” 
with a golden sovereign, as an acknowledgment of 
“his admirable, &c., discourse.” Nevertheless, 
the poor parson is none the richer for the gift, and 
cannot even keep it for show, like the sovereign of 
the Vicar of Wakefield’s children ; for he would 
altogether lose caste if he did not, in returning 
thanks for the one pound, say that it had given 
him “ great pleasure, &c., to preach for so excellent 
a society, &c., and that he begged to be allowed 
to present the one pound as a donation to the 
funds of the society.” It would appear that there 
is nothing new under the sun, and that the 
preacher of the Huntingdon sermon was, pecu- 
niarily, no gainer thereby. Curnpert BEDE. 


THe BIBLIOGRAPHY OF THE LITERATURE CON- 
NECTED WITH Pope AND HIS QUARRELS (5" §. xii. 
6, 36,)—I send a few more descriptions to add to 
those given, ante, p. 36 :— 

3. “The Narrative of Dr. Robert Norris, concerning 
the Strange and Deplorable Frenzy of Mr. John Denn... 
An officer of the Custom House: Being an exact 
account of all that past betwixt the said Patient and the 
Doctor till this present Day: and a full Vindication of 
himself and his Proceedings from the Extravagant Re- 
ports of the said Mr. John Denn.... 

‘ Excludit sanos Helicone Poetas 
Democritus....... P Hor. 
London, Printed for J. Morphew.” 8vo., pp. 24. 


The date (1713) is unfortunately cut off. This 
little volume is very rare. It was for a long time 
attributed to — who was supposed to have 
written it in reply to Mr. Dennis's criticism on 
Addison’s Cato. A letter written by Steele, at 
Addison’s desire, to Mr. Lintot, repudiating all 
knowledge of The Narrative, and expressing dis- 
approval of its contents, was always stated to have 

mn the cause of the breach between Addison 
and Pope. Mr. Dilke, in The Papers of a Critic 
(1875, 2 vols., 8vo.), vol. i. pp. 253-65, shows that 
Steele’s letter to Lintot was a forgery, and gives it 
— opinion that the pamphlet was written by 

e. 


4. “ Verses addressed to the Imitator of the First Satire 
By a Lady. London, 


of the Second Book of Horace. 





Printed for A. Dodd, and sold at all the Pamphlet Shops 
in Town. Price Six Pence.” Fol., pp. 8. 

This poem is generally included in the works of 
Lady Mary Wortley Montagu. Mr. John Wilson 
Croker saw a copy of it at Ickworth in the hand- 
writing of Lord Hervey. It was probably their 
joint production. 

5. “A proper Reply to a Lady, occasioned by her 
Verses addressed to the Imitator of the First Satire of 
the Second Book of Horace. By a Gentleman. London, 
Printed for T. Osborne, in Gray’s Inn, near the Walks. 
Price Six Pence.” Fol., pp. 8. 

I am unaware who was the author of this pamphlet. 

6. “ An Epistle from A Nobleman to a Doctor of Di- 
vinity: In Answer to a Latin Letter in Verse. Written 
from H——n C——t, Aug. 28, 1733. London, Printed 
for J. Roberts, near the Oxford Arms, in Warwick Lane. 
mpccxxx1. Price Six Pence.” Fol., pp. 8. 

Written by Lord Hervey. 

7. “Tit for Tat. Or An Answer to the Epistle to 
[should be ‘ from ’] A Nobleman. 

* Remember Milo’s End, 


Wedged in that Timber, which he strove to rend.’ 
Roscom. 


London: Printe:i for T, Cooper, at the Globe inIvy Lane. 
mpccxxxIv.” Fol., pp. 8. 
Author unknown. 
8. “ Tit for Tat, 
‘Remember Milo’s End, 


Wedged in that Timber which he strove to rend.’ 
Roscom. 


To which is annex’d An Epistle from A Nobleman to 
a Doctor of Divinity. In answer to a Latin Letter in 
Verse. Also the Review; or, The Case fairly Stated on 
both Sides. Wherein isshewn the true Cause of the fore- 
going Poems. Honit soit qui mal y Pense. Motto of 
the Garter. London: Printed for T. Reynolds, in the 
Strand, and sold by the Booksellers in Town and Country. 
MpCOXXxIV. Price One Shilling.” Fol., pp. 12. 
Nothing is known for certain of the origin of 
Pope’s quarrel with Lady Mary Wortley and Lord 
Hervey. The famous lines on Sporus are probably 
the bitterest satire in our language, and were not 
entirely undeserved, but nothing can excuse the 
coarseness of the abuse with which he attacked 
Lady Mary in almost every piece he produced after 
1731. The idea that Pope’s hatred arose from dis- 
appointed love is very improbable. Mr. Dilke 
suggests that the cause of the quarrel was a pair 
of sheets, which Lady Mary returned to “~~ with- 
out having had them washed. ,o 


Kensineton Patace Cuaret (3 §, iv. 326.) 
—I gathered up the following particulars con- 
cerning this royal chapel from the late highly 
esteemed chaplain, Mr. Bullock :— 

1. The register commences in 1721. 

2. The chapel was originally between the great 
staircase and the council room, and can still be 
traced there, the large east window obtaining light 
from a very small quadrangle. Here, doubtless, 
the famous Richard Bentley, Master of Trinity 
College and Chaplain to George I., officiated, and 
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“was afraid to go from Kensington Palace to St. 
James’s (where he lived and was keeper of the 
Royal Library) after evening prayers, which were 
not over till 10.30, as the road was not safe” (see 
Dr. Wordsworth’s Life of Bentley). Here, too, the 
learned Dr. Waterland, Archdeacon of Middlesex, 
acted as chaplain. The following letter is pub- 
lished in Bishop van Mildert’s life of him :— 


“ Magdalen Coll., Aug. 30, 1720. 

“ Sir,—I can now acquaint you that I shall not be in 
waiting at Kensington before the 16th of December. I 
intended to be there at the beginning of the month, but 
my wife being ill I wrote to my brother chaplains to 
take care of the fortnight, and they will be so kind as to 
do it. I shall be very giad to see you at Kensington any 
time after the 16th. There are lodgings provided for 
the chaplains as I well know, having so found it the last 
year. The lodgings are in or near the Square, which is 
all I remember of them. I thank you for the favour 
of your last, &c. Sir, 

“ Your most humble servant, 
“Dan. WATERLAND, 
“To Mr. Stanton.” 


Dr. Doran, in his interesting book Lives of 


the Queens of the House of Hanover, says, “The 
Queen, Caroline wife of King George II., attended 
divine service regularly in the chapel in Kensing- 
ton Palace.” 

In 1834 H.R.H. the Duchess of Kent, requiring 
the space, shifted the chapel to the present site at 
the north-west corner of the palace, and the Bishop 
of London, Dr. Blomfield, declined to reconsecrate, 
as it was still in the same building. In the earlier 
chapel people still living remember seeing the 
Princess of Wales, afterwards Queen Caroline, 
at church on Sunday in the gallery. 

3. The resident chaplains :— 

(1) Rev. Robert Blakeway, 1721-1736. 

(2) Rev. Richard Ward, 1736-1756. “ Rev. 
Mr. Ward, Reader of Kensington Church and 
Chaplain of His Majesty’s Palace there” (Gent. 
Mag., Merch 21, 1756). 

(3) Rev. J. Dimsdale, 1757. There is a 
monument to Rev. Jeffery Dimsdale in Ken- 
sington Church, 1774. 

(4) Rev. Seth Thompson, D.D., 1805. Rector 
of Foxley, Wilts, and preacher at Brompton 
Chapel (Gent. Mag., 1805, a long memoir). 

(5) Rev. John Wetherall, LL.D., 1807-1833. 
Rector of Streatley, Berks, and domestic chaplain 
to the Duke of Kent. 

(6) Rev. Joseph Jackson, 1833-1854. 

(7) Rev. John Barlow, F.R.S., 1854-1867. 

(8) Rev. W. T. Bullock, M.A., 1867-1879. 
Prebendary of St. Paul's, Secretary to the 
8. P. G., &e. 

(9) Rev. W. C. Bromehead, M.A., 1879. 

4. The church plate is very handsome :—A large 
flagon, A.R., 1660; a chalice, A.R., 1664; a 
small flagon, W.R., 1692 ; a paten, G.R. I, 1714; 
a paten, G.R. IT., 1736 ; an alms dish, G.R. IT., 





1736. It will be observed the dates do not agree 
with the initials of the reigning sovereigns. 


0. K 


“Apamant” (5% §. xi. 449.)—Sir Thomas 
Browne combats the opinion adopted by the Rey, 
R. Johnson, and supplies the information Mr, 
WaALrorp desires :— 


“ We hear it inevery mouth and in many good Authors 
reade it, That a Diamond, which is the hardest of stones 
not yeelding unto Steele, Emery or any thing, but its own 

owder is yet made soft or broke by the bloud of a Goat, 

hus much is affirmed by Pliny, Solinus, Albertus, 
Cyprian, Austin, Isidore, and many Christian Writers; 
alluding herein unto the heart of man and the precious 
bloud of our Saviour; who was typified indeed by the 
Goat that was slain and the scape Goat in the wilder- 
nesse; and at the effusion of whose bloud not only the 
hard hearts of his enemies relented but the stony rocks 
and vail of the Temple were shattered. But this I per- 
ceive is easier affirmed than proved. For Lapidaries, and 
such as professe the art of cutting this stone, doe gene- 
rally deny it ; and they that seem to countenance it, have 
in their deliveries so qualified it that little from thence 
of moment can be inferred from it. For first the holy 
Fathers without further enquiry did take it for granted, 
and rested on the authority of the first deliverers. As 
for Albertus he promised this effect but conditionally, 
not except the Goat drink wine, and be fed with Siler 
montanum, petro selinum, and such herbs as are conceived 
of power to break stone in the bladder. But the words 
of Pliny, from whom most likely the rest at first derived 
it, if strictly considered doe rather overthrow then any 
way advantage this effect. His words are these: ‘ Hir- 
cino rumpitur sanguine nec aliter quam recenti, cali- 
doque macerata et sic quoque multis ictibus, tunc etiam 
praeterquam eximias incudes malleosque ferreos frangens.’ 
That is it is broke with Goat’s bloud but not except it be 
fresh and warm, and that not without many blows; and 
then also it will break the best Anvills and hammers of 
Iron. And answerable hereto is the assertion of Isidore 
and Solinus. By which account, a Diamond steeped in 
Goat's bloud, rather increaseth in hardness than acquireth 
any softnesse by the infusion ; for the best we have are 
comminuible without it; and are so far from breaking 
hammers that they submit unto pistillation, and resist 
not an ordinary pestle.”"— Vulgar and Common Errors, 
bk. ii. chap. v. 

Sr. Swiruty. 


Pliny, in his Natural History, bk. xxxvii. 
chap. iv. (Holland’s translation, 1634), says :— 

“This invincible minerall (against which neither fire 
nor steele, the two most violent and puissant creatures 
of natures making, have any power, but that it checketh 
and despiseth both the one and the other) is forced to 
yield the gantelet and give place to the bloud of a Goat, 
this only thing is the means to break it in sunder, how- 
beit care must be bad, that the Diamant be steeped ther- 
in whiles it is fresh ‘drawn from the beast before it be 
cold....... I would gladly know whose invention this might 
be to soake the Diamant in Goats bloud, whose head de- 
vised it first, or rather by what chance it was found out 
and known?” 

All subsequent writers have adopted this tale as 
a fact, and have given it with many curious varii- 
tions. Arnoldus de Villanova held that the virtue 
was proper to the goat and not to his blood alone, 
and that he was most potent at certain times and 
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after eating particular food. Albertus Magnus 
asserts that the goat’s blood is only efficacious if 
he has drunk wine. Brown has in his Vulgar 
Errors, bk. ii. chap. v., some good remarks upon 
this strange fiction. Epwarp Sotty. 


The adamant is here the adamas of the Greeks 
and Romans, in other words the diamond. The 
fable that it could be softened by the fresh warm 
blood of goats is at least as old as Pliny (N. H., 
lib. xxxvii. ch. iv.), and was not unfrequently 
alluded to in aftertimes. Bartholomew Glantville, 
1360, repeats it, and adds, “ The bloude of a Goat 
buck, that is fedde with Ivie breaketh wonderfully 
the stone both in the bladder and in the reines as 
he [Pliny] saith.” And Batman, 1582, adds from 
himself, “‘ Diuerse authors affirme, that the hot 
bloud of a Goat bucke dissolueth a flint stone into 
softnesse.” B. Nicwotson. 


Littleton notices this property of goat’s blood. 
Facciolati and Forcellini (sub voce “ Adamas”) 
say: “Is tamen hircorum calido, et recenti san- 

ine perfusus facile frangitur. Hee ex Plin., 
ib. xxxvii. cap. iv., ubi alia plura ad hanc rem.” 

Epwarp H. MarsHALt. 
2, Tanfield Court, Temple. 


Tne Appacy oF CAMBUSKENNETH (5™ §. xii. 
21.)\—Mr. D. Wuyre gives extracts from Nimmo’s 
General History of Stirlingshire, 1777. A better 
authority for the information they contain would 
have been The Cartulary of Cambuskenneth, a 
sumptuous volume, edited by Mr. William Fraser 
for the Grampian Club in 1872, at the cost of the 
Marquis of Bute. Mr. Wuyte’s object is to show 
“to what an enormous extent of wealth” the 
abbacy attained. Mr. Fraser, in his introduction 
(p. 22), remarks :— 

“The possessions of the abbey were widely scattered, 
and a glance at the miscellaneous character of its pro- 
perty will show the difficulty which persons constantly 
Tesident in the mbdnastery must have experienced in 
managing it profitably.” 

And further (p. 26) :— 

“It is a commonly received opinion that the abbeys of 
Seotland were very opulent, and that the monks lived in 
the greatest luxury. But the nature of the property of 
Cambuskenneth was such as to render the management 
of it expensive and difficult, and their register reveals 
that the community were often in indigence. Their 
extreme poverty is referred to in several of the grants as 
& special reason for giving the canons relief in various 
forms.” 

These statements are confirmed by the documents 
printed in the Cartulary. N. Ciyne. 

Aberdeen. 


Hannan Morv’s Lire (5* S. xi. 486.)—Under 
this heading Lowndes notes “ Life of H. M., by 
Sir A. M‘Sarcasm, Bart. (Satirical),” Bristol, 1802, 
and “ Life, with a Critical Review of her Writings, 
by W. Shaw,” London, 1802, upon which I would 





observe that, with the exception of the name of 
Shaw thereon, the second is the exact title of the 
first, now before me, which, although printed at 
Bristol, is a London publication ; and as the date 
ascribed to both is 1802, and the “ Life of H. M., 
by W. Shaw,” an otherwise unknown book, I ven- 
ture to assert that no such biography exists. 
Keeping the above in view, it is not difficult to 
suppose that this name of Shaw in connexion with 
H. More may through some confusion have found 
its way into Mr. Sotty’s copy of the satire, or it 
may really indicate, as believed by him, the name 
of the masked satirist. As to Shaw, looking to 
the fact that he- figures as one of the supporters 
of the Curate of Blagdon against “good Mrs. 
Hannah,” I am inclined to believe him to have 
been the man, and therefore now post his name 
in my copy as that of the disguised Sir Archy 
M‘Sarcasm. A foregone conclusion induced me 
some time ago to bind up this book with another 
satire, “A Poetical Review of Miss H. M.’s Stric- 
tures upon Female Education, in a Series of Ana- 
pestic Epistles. By Sappho Search,” 7.¢., the Rev. 
Jno. Black, of Butley, Suffolk, 1800. The same 
spirit pervades both, and both are “ printed for 
T. Hurst”; but I think they are now rightly 
assigned to their real authors. J. O. 


Rare Epitions or SHakKsPeaRE (5" §. x. 511; 
xi, 95, 114, 170.)—In my first communication I 
erred in assigning only eighteen volumes to the 
Billy Jones Shakspeare. My copy lacks vols. xix. 
and xx. ; and though it is credible that the issue 
may have stopped at vol. xviii., yet I think there 
is evidence to show that it did not. I lately pur- 
chased “the Leipsick edition ” in twenty volumes. 
On its receipt I was not a little surprised to find 
that the first eighteen volumes were page for page, 
save the title-pages, the same as the Billy Jones 
edition ; besides, it has the same portrait, and is 
printed (with the same misprints) on the same 
coarse German paper. The first title-page of this 
edition runs thus : “ The Plays of William Shak- 
speare, accurately printed from the Text of Mr. 
Steeven’s [sic] Last Edition, with a Selection of 
the most important Notes. Vol. I. containing, 
&c. Leipsick : Printed for Gerhard Fleischer the 
younger. 1804.” The twentieth volume has the 
date 1812, the intermediate volumes having the 
dates of the intermediate years. Bad copies of 
the plates to Bell’s edition illustrate these volumes. 
So at length, I think, we have run the fox to 
earth. The Vienna edition, 1814, and the Billy 
Jones edition, 1826, are merely reissues of the 
Leipsick edition. C. M. Ivexesy. 

Athenzeum Club. 

Tur Cuckoo “ cHANGES HER TUNE” (5 §S. xi. 
403 ; xii. 38.)—Among some notes by Mr. Mark- 
wick on passages in White’s Natural History of 
Selborne (see Bell’s edition, vol. i. p. 483) occurs 
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the following, from the seventh volume of the 
Transactions of the Linnean Society: “The 
cuckoo begins early in the season with an interval 
of a minor third; the bird then proceeds to a 
major third, next te a fourth, then a fifth, after 
which his voice breaks without attaining a minor 
sixth.” Mr. Markwick continues :— 

“ This curious circumstance was however observed very 
long ago, and it forms the subject of an epigram in that 
searce black-letter volume the Hpigrqms of John Hey- 
wood, 1587 :— 

* Of Use 95. 


Use maketh maistry, this hath been said alway, 

But all is not alway, as all men do say, 

In Aprill, the koocoo can sing her song by rote 

In June of tune, she cannot sing her note 

At first, koo coo, koo coo sing still can she do, 

At last kooke, kooke, kooke ; six kookes, to one koo!’” 

According to the letter cited by Mr. W. F. 
Marsn Jackson the cuckoo opens her bill on 
April 23 about Killarney. In East Sussex she is 
expected on or just after the 14th, when it is sup- 

ed an old woman lets the bird out ofa bag at 
eathfield Fair: so says Archdeacon Parish 
(Dictionary of the Sussex Dialect). Mrs. Latham’s 
account of the West Sussex nursery belief is that 

“ A certain old woman of irascible temper has charge 
of all the cuckoos, and that in the spring she fills her 
apron with them, and if she is in a good humour allows 
several to take flight, but only permits one or two to 
escape if anything has happened to sour her temper. 
This spring [1868 /] a woman of the village complained 
quite pathetically of the bad humour of the cuckoo- 
keeper, who had only let one bird fly out of her apron, 
and ‘that ere bird is nothing to call a singer.’”— The 

"olk-Love Record, vol. i. p. 17 (Folk-Lore Society). 
Archdeacon Parish further tells us that in 
Worcestershire the cuckoo is not expected to make 
itself heard before Tenbury fair (April 21) or after 
Pershore fair (June 26); he quotes from the 
Deutsche Mythologie, p. 691 :— 

“ Our Lord was one day passing a baker's shop, when, 
feeling hungry, he sent in one of his disciples to ask for 
a loaf ; the baker refused it, but his wife, who with his 
six daughters was standing at a little distance, gave him 
the loaf secretly, for which good deed 7 were placed 
in heaven as seven stars—the Pleiades; but the baker 
waschanged into a cuckoo, whichsings from St. Tiburtius’ 
Day (April 14) to St. John the Bapiist’s Day (June 24), 
that is, as long as the seven stars are visible.” 

This legend reminds one of Ophelia’s “They say 
the owl was a baker’s daughter. Lord, we know 
what we are, but we know not what we may be,” 
a piece of un-natural history fully commented upon 
by Mr. Thoms in his Notelets on Shakespeare, 
pp. 108 et seq. Sr. Swiruin. 


“ Four went ways” (5™ §, xi. 485.)—There is 

a pond on Holmwood Common in the parish of 

Dorking called the Four Wents Pond. It lies 

at the crossing of the Dorking and Newdigate road 
with the road from Holmwood Church to Leigh. 
J. P. Sritwett, 


Yateley, Hants. 





Mapame Rotanp (5™ §. xii. 29.)—In vol. xiy, 
of the Philobiblon Society’s Miscellanies, which 
contains a few pages of “ An fe py ee Diary 
of Madam Roland,” A. F. will find a discussion ag 
to the circumstances of her death and her last 
words, H. A. B. 


Trencumore (5 §. xi. 488.)—An English dance 
of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, of which 
nothing certain is now known, except that it was 
a lively movement. Kemp, in his Nine Daig 
Wonder, 1600, says, “Some sweare, in a trench- 
more I have trode a good way to winne the world.” 
Taylor the water poet writes, “ Nimble-heeled 
mariners . . . capering . . . sometimes a Morisco or 
Trenchmore of forty miles long.” 

Everard Home CoLemay, 

71, Brecknock Road. 


Perer-Pence (5 S, xi. 506.)—Peter’s farthings 
are mentioned in the parish documents of Hart- 
land, Devonshire, as late as the year 1613 (see 
Historical MSS. Rep., v. 573). 

EpwarpD Peracocx. 
[See p. 69.] 


Envetores (5% §. xii. 26.)—I have a large col- 
lection of franks, and smong them are very many 
envelopes, all, of course, older than the introduction 
of the penny post in Jan., 1840. I cannot, how- 
ever, find any of earlier date than 1835-6. 

E. Watrorp, M.A. 

Hampstead, N.W. 


T. on J. Erskine (5 S. xii. 29.)—There can 
hardly be any doubt that the vol. of MSS. mentioned 
by Hermes was the property of the Hon. Thomas 
Erskine (third son of the tenth Earl of Buchan), 
afterwards Lord Chancellor of England. As is 
well known, he served as a midshipman before he 
joined the army. In the Army List for the year 
1769 I find his name as junior ensign, of date 
Sept. 14, 1768, of the 2nd Battalion of the 
Ist Royal Regt. of Foot, then serving at Minorca, 
“Frances” was doubtless his wife, a daughter of 
Daniel Moore, Esq, M.P. They were married in 
May, 1770. Amongst Lord Erskine’s published 
writings are “ Armata,” a prose piece, in the style 
of Swift, and “The Farmer’s Vision,” a poem 
written about 1813, and many “ verses.” 

Aex. Ferevssoy, Lieut-Col. 

United Service Club, Edinburgh. 


Fork Mepicive (Transvaat) (5" §. xii. 9), by 
which German or Dutch name (translated into 
English) I presume Mr. Buack means “ People’s 
Medicine.” I have had a relative out there for 
twenty years, and I beg leave to observe the whole 
story sounds like a myth ; om the writer has 
a fertile imagination. NGLISHMAN. 

P.S.—It was probably the usual formality 
practised out there in funeral rites. 
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A Mezzotixt : Ducness or Beprorp (5% §., 
xi. 508.)—John, the sixth Duke of Bedford, 1766- | 
1839, was twice married. His first wife was 
Georgiana, daughter of the fourth Viscount Tor- 
rington, who died in 1801, and was the mother of 
the late Lord John Russell (Earl Russell). The 
duke subsequently, in 1803, married Georgiana, 
daughter ef the fourth Duke of Gordon, who died 
Dowager Duchess of Bedford in 1853. The mezzo- 
tint of Reynolds after Hoppner is a portrait of this 
lady. She was born in 1781. Particulars of this 
and of other engraved portraits of her are given in 
Evans’s valuable Catalogue of Engraved British 
Portraits. Epwarp Sotty. 


Toastmasters (5 §. xii. 26.)—These officials 
were employed in the City long before the late 
Duke of Cambridge was “ partial to dining in the 
City.” During the short-lived Peace of Amiens, 
1802-3, the chairman at a banquet proposed “ The 
Health of the Three Consuls.” The toastmaster 
announced the toast as “The Health of the Three 
per cent. Consols,” which the guests doubtless'would 
drink with enthusiasm. Ww. G 


Suetitey at Geneva (5 §. xii. 48.)—Permit 
me to inform Mr. Ricnarp Epecumse that the 
History of a Six Weeks’ Tour through a Part of 
France, Switzerland, Germany, and Holland ; with 
Letters descriptive of a Sail round the Lake of 
Geneva and of the Glaciers of Chamouni, was pub- 
lished in 1817 by T. Hookham, jun., Old Bond 
Street, and C. & J. Ollier, Welbeck Street. Mr. 
EpecumBe will find it reproduced in Mrs. Shelley’s 
collected Works of Shelley (published by Moxon). 
To the volume published in 1817 was appended 
Shelley’s magnificent poem, Mont Blanc: Lines 
written in the Vale of Chamouni. 

Jonny Watson Da.py. 

Richmond, Surrey. 


History of a Six Weeks’ Tour, &c., is not a rare 
volume, and I have seen it in book catalogues at 
least thrice during the last six months, at prices 
from eight to sixteen shillings. I could put Mr. 
Epecumse in the way of procuring a copy, or, if 
he visits London, will readily lend him mine. 

ZERO. 


The original edition of the Six Weeks’ Tour 
(1817) is not particularly scarce. There was a 
copy offered for sale by Dobell, of Queen’s Crescent, 
Haverstock Hill, lately. Mrs. Shelley made a 
few alterations when she reprinted the book among 
Shelley’s works. They are recorded in my forth- 
coming edition of Shelley’s prose works, which will 
comprise Mrs, Shelley's portions of the Tour as 
well as Shelley’s. H. Buxton Formay. 

38, Marlborough Hill, St. John’s Wood. 


A Dissentine Minister a Centenarian (5 
8, xi. 509.)—The Dissenting minister referred to 


was in all probability a Mr. George Fletcher, who 
was preaching a good deal in small chapels in 


|London and its vicinity about twenty-five or 


twenty-six years ago. He was usually announced 
in the advertisements as 105 years of age, and this 
fact it was that proved a source of attraction when 
he officiated. He was not a regular minister, but 
a lay preacher in some denomination—I think the 
Baptist. When he died, as he did shortly after 
the time named above, it was, I believe, discovered 
that he was not nearly so old as he had represented 
himself to be—in fact, so far as I can now remember, 
he was not much over eighty. 
Grorce Sexton, LL.D. 


“Tae Oxrorp anpD CampripcE Macazine” 
(5 §. xii. 48.)—Of this monthly magazine only 
one volume (1856) was published. Fama. 

Oxford. 


“ Deap as CuEtsEa” (5 §. xii. 29.)—As dead 
to the service as a pensioner in Chelsea Hospital. 


4\. 


Bortier on Irish Surveyors (5* §. xii. 48.)— 
The expression used by Butler in the Elephant in 
the Moon, 

“ As true as that of Ireland, where 
The sly surveyors stole a shire,” 
refers to Dr. Petty’s survey of the confiscated 
lands. In 1652 he was appointed surveyor of 
forfeited estates in Ireland, at a salary of 365/. per 
annum. Wood (Ath. Ovon., iv. 215) says: “’Tis 
said that by this employment he obtained an estate 
in Ireland worth about 10,0001. per annum, but a 
great part being refunded, because their former 
owners were declared innocent as to the then late 
rebellion.” This was done in the Court of Claims, 
established at Dublin in 1662 to judge of the 
qualifications of nocent and innocent. Dr. Petty 
was elected by the burgesses of Westlow, in Corn- 
wall, in 1658, and the same year was. impeached 
for mismanagement in the allotment of the Irish 
lands. Dr. Petty was Gresham Professor of 
Music from 1650 to 1660, was knighted in 1661, 
and appointed Surveyor-General for Ireland (see 
Ward’s Lives of the Gresham Professorc, 1740, 
pp. 217-27 ; and his own books entitled A Brief 
of Proceedings between Sir Hierome Sankey and 
Dr. Petty, folio, 1659, and Reflections upon some 
Persons and Things in Ireland, 8vo., 1660). Dr. 
Petty was very active in the formation of the 
Royal Society, and many of the earliest meetings 
of the Fellows were held in his lodgings, “‘ over an 
apothecaries shop.” Sir H. Sankey never forgave 
Dr. Petty, for, having quarrelled, Sankey chal- 
lenged him, and left place and weapons to Petty’s 
selection. The latter appointed the meeting in a 
dark cellar, the weapons woodmen’s axes. This 
brought much ridicule on Sir H. Sankey. Butler 
only considered Petty as one of the ringleaders of 
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that scientific club, in which it must be admitted 
many marvellously quaint, and some ridiculously 
absurd, schemes were introduced and discussed | 
with the most amusing pedantry. 

Epwarp Sotty. 





Battie or Lepanto (5 §. xi. 309, 417.)—I | P 
| 


find in the Picture Collector’s Manual, by J. R. 
Hobbes (London, T. & W. Boone, 1849), that 
one Filippo Gherardi, who was born at Lucca, | 
painted two pictures—the battle of Lepanto and | 
the triumph of Mare Antonio Colonna. He died | 
in 1704. MARS DENIQUE. 


Earts or Cornwatt (5" §, xi. 469 ; xii. 33) : 
tesTORMEL CasTLe (5 §. xi. 407, 454.)—Papers 
were read at the Congress of the Archzological 
Association at Penzance, in August, 1876, on the 
“Earls of Cornwall” by Mr. J. R. Planché, Somerset 
Herald, and on the “Duchy and Dukes of Cornwall” 
by Mr. 8. I. Tucker, Rouge Croix, both of which 
are published in vol. xxxiii. pt. i. of the Journal. 
At the same Congress a visit was paid to Restormel 
Castle, on which a paper was read by a local 
archeologist, Dr. Couch, and a photograph of the 
interior of the keep was taken and published. 
J. & Me 
Rev. Henry Curistuas (5" §. xi. 68, 373, 
394.)—In 1864 I had several interviews with Mr. 
Christmas in London and in Devonshire, where he 
lectured upon wit and humour, the Seven Churches 
of Asia Minor, &c. Subsequently he forwarded 
to me a prospectus of the Society for Lecturers, &c., 
and I endeavoured in 1865 to find him in London, 
but he had taken another name, and I could not 
ascertain his address in London until his death in 
1868. He stated to me his belief in astral and 
phrenological science, which he derived from my 
Plea for Urania, 1854, and otherwise. In the 
Clergy List for 1868 he appears as Henry Noel- 
Fearn. I understood from him that he had edited 
the Literary Gazette and other publications, besides 
being a critic and industrious author. He was 
opposed to capital punishment, and he attended 
the large meeting at Exeter Hall (on the evening 
of April 29, 1846), speaking, with Messrs. O’Con- 
nell, J. Bright, Fox, &c., in favour of its abolition. 
Mr. Christmas was a genial and liberal man. 
C. C. 
A Wenpoine Sreecna (5 §. xii. 40, 60.)—Doubt- 
less the wedding speech which is inquired after is 
that of the Chief Justice Cockburn on proposing 
the health of the bridesmaids at the wedding of 
the Baroness Ferdinand de Rothschild, 1866 (the 
bride, alas, did not survive the year). He said 


that interest and attraction centred rather in the 
bridesmaids than the bride. As they were between 
Epsom and Ascot he would borrow a word from 
the turf and say, “She is no longer in the betting— 
she has been made safe,” &c. W. G. 











This, I think, was a speech by Mr. Bernal 
Osborne at the wedding breakfast of Miss Annie 


de Rothschild and the Hon. Elliot Yorke—cer. 


tainly one of the cleverest and most amusing of 


speeches. It was quoted im extenso in all the 

apers the next day. As the marriage took place 

on Feb. 12, 1873, it cam easily be referred to. 
Crowpowy, 


Fie.pine tHe Novetist (5" 58. xi. 484, 509; 
xii. 30.)—Your correspondent I. P., in mentioning 
the publications concerning the case of Elizabeth 
Canning, says, “ Fielding’s pamphlet, 1753, p. 30; 
Dr. Hill’s pamphlet, p. 66.” My edition (1753) of 
the pamphlet “by Henry Fielding, Esq.,” has 
sixty-two pages, and Dr. Hill’s pamphlet (1753) 
has fifty-three pages. They appear to be the first 
editions. Elizabeth Canning is said to have 
married “advantageously” during her enforced 
residence abroad. Is this correct ? 

Curupert Bene. 


Onscure Expressions (5 §. x. 267, 409; xi 
58, 176.)—Unless I mistake what F. W. J. means, 
he represents, by his comparison with Meles, that 
the term “ badger,” as applied to travelling dealers, 
is derived from the habits of the badger. Junius 
certainly, as cited in Johnson, takes it so, but 
others, so far as I have seen, are opposed to so 
fanciful a derivation ; ¢.g. Minsheu has (not under 
the same word as the animal), “ Badger, or carrier 
of corne, or like necessary provision, forte 4 Gall. 
bagage, i. Ang. baggage, luggage.” Blount, Law 
Diet., derives it from the French “ bagagier, i.a 
carrier of luggage,” and defines the “ badger” as 
“one that buys corn or victuals in one place and 
carries it to another to make profit by it.” Others 
derive it from bajulus, or the A.-S. to buy. Baga 
was used in Low Latin for articles of easy trans 
port. Mr. Wedgwood traces it to the French 
bladier, 2 corn dealer, and gives examples of 4 
similar process of transmutation. 

Ep. MarsHalt. 


FrocsHary (5S. xi. 467 ; xii. 55.) —Frog Hall 
was a well-known spot on the edge of Whittlesey 
Mere, and Frog Hall Farm and Frog Hall Mill are 
still in the Ordnance map. I do not know if 
either of these represents the original Hall. In Dean 
Duport’s humorous Latin version of a water 
at Whittlesey Mere in 1669, thus headed, In Con- 
viviem Navale quo Episcopum et alios e Clera 
Petriburgensi in Stagno Vitelsiano excepit Nobi- 
lissimus Vir Guilielmus Pierrepontius Mense 
Augusto, 1669, I find this reference to the place : 
“ Non procul hine magno stabant pallatia Regis 

Ranulphi, qui jam senio confectus et armis 

Fluminis in ripa vitam ducebat inertem. 

Nempe illum, ut fama est, post Batrachomyomachiam 

Ranarum Dux egregius Simoentis ad undas 

(Credere si fas est) genuit Physignathus olim : 

Qui cum Troxarten acie jam fuderat hostem, 
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Victor ovans, tumidis inflavit cornua buccis, 
Denique et hanc Aulam Ranarum erexit et Arcem, 
Murinz cladis monumentum, ac grande tropzeum ; 
Murium item atque hominum longe vestigia vitans, 
Urbe procul, sedes extremo in littore fixit.” 

W. D. Sweerine. 
Peterborough. 


Cuarutes Cotuins, Paster (5™ §. xi. 427, 
474.)—There were two portrait painters of the 
name of Collins, but neither of them called Charles, 
but Richard and Samuel. The former exhibited 
his first picture at the Royal Academy in 1777. 
In 1789 he was appointed painter on enamel to the 
king. He also painted on ivory, and divided with 
Cosway and Shelley the fashionable sitters of the 
day. He died about 1831, aged nearly eighty 
years. Samuel Collins was a miniature painter of 
great excellence in the reign of George III. 

Emity Cote. 

Teignmouth. 


A Suiiuinc or Caartes I. (5" §. xii. 9.)— 
The reason why S. H. A. H. cannot identify his 
coin is because it is no doubt a half-crown of 
Charles I. much clipped by contemporary pos- 
sessors or money-changers, the legends being 
entirely cut off, and the whole piece greatly reduced 
in size. As far as I can tell from the description 
gree, it appears to be of the very rare type of the 

‘ower (London) mint mentioned as “ Type 2 b” 
on p. 320 of the new (1876) edition of Hawkins’s 
Silver Coins, and very similar to the crown in 
Folkes’s and Ruding’s plates, xviii. 2. If with the 
rose as mint-mark the date would be 1631. This 
type of half-crown (with the plume between c. pr. 
above the shield) was unknown to Hawkins when 
his first edition was published, and also to me 
when I issued my Guide in 1869-70. S.H. A. H.’s 
piece would have been a valuable coin if not so 
much clipped ; but very many of Charles I.’s coins 
were greatly mutilated by clipping in the hard 
and troublous times of the civil wars. 

Henry W. Henrrey. 


“Sitvester TramMPeR” (5S, xii. 27.)—Was 
not George Walker the elder, father of George 
Walker, the distinguished chess player and writer 
on chess, the author of Silvester Tramper and many 
other books that amused and instructed youth some 
three quarters of a century ago? Mr. Walker 
wrote The Three Spaniards and several romances 
of that class, much enjoyed by lovers of the Myste- 
rs of Udolfo, Castle of Otranto, and romanticists 
generally. He died in the north-east corner of 
Soho Square in a house on the north side. A clever, 
worthy man he was, and greatly respected. 

Notre Hurst. 


_Cetts AnD Saxons (5" §, xi. 5, 52,213, 369,469 ; 
xii. 51.)—An article on the name of Wallace will be 
found in the volume entitled The Norman People, 





p. 437 (H. S. King & Co., 1874), from which I send 
you the subjoined extract :— 

“ Wallace or de Corcelle, of Normandy....... The family 
of Walensis, originally de Corcelle, derived from William 
Walensis, who c. 1160 granted lands to Melrose Abbey. 
This family came from Salop with the Fitz Alans. 
Blakeway (She: ijfs of Shropsh.) remarks on the name in 
the Fitz Alan charters as an evidence of the Shropshire 
origin of the latter. And Eyton (Hist. Su/op, vii. 225) 
observes the name of Walensis as from Shropshire. The 
family were tenants of the Fitz Alans of Salop, for 
Roger Walensis held from them in 1165 (ZLib. Niger).” 

SHEM. 


Tue Story or A Man wuo Sotp nis Sour (5% 
S. xi. 508.) —“ The Transylvanian Anatomie !” by 
R. B. Peake, published in Bentley's Miscellany, 
1840, vol. viii. p. 288. W. G. Stone. 

Walditch, Bridport. 


Lost—a Puiay or Orway (5 §. xi. 509.)— 
The advertisement in question was printed in the 
Observator, Nov. 27, 1686, and again on Dec. 4. 
It is worded thus :— 

““Whereas Mr. Thomas Otway sometime before his 
Death made four acts of a Play, whoever can give Notice 
in whose hands the Copy lies, either to Mr. Thomas Bet- 
terton, or Mr. William Smith at the Theatre Royal, shall 
be well Rewarded for his pains.” 

This advertisement is also to be found in the 
Biographia Dramatica, 1812, vol. i. p. 555, and 
in Chalmers’s Biographical Dictionary, vol. xxiii. 
p. 424. In the latter it is stated that Otway was 
said to have had with him at the time of his death 
a copy of a tragedy which he had sold to Mr. 
Bentley the bookseller. Chalmers adds, “ It does 
not appear that this play was ever discovered, but 
in 1719 a tragedy was printed entitled Heroic 
Friendship, and attributed to him without any 
foundation.” Epwarp Sotty. 


The advertisement is printed in Cunningham’s 
edition of Johnson’s Lives of the Poets, vol. i. 
p. 214, note: “He left an unfinished tragedy, 
referred to in an advertisement in L’Estrange’s 
Observator of Nov. 27, 1686. ... ‘Some pretend, 
says Giles Jacob, ‘that he [Otway] left a finished 
tragedy behind him ; but that piece is a poor per- 
formance, not in Mr. Otway’s hand, and very 
unworthy of him’ (Jacob, Lives, Svo., vol. 1. 
p. 194).” Epwarp H. MarsHaAtt. 

2, Tanfield Court, Temple. 


“ Hypraviic” Music (5 S. xi. 508.)—The 
following, from Liddell and Scott’s Lexicon, may 
be of use to Zero in his investigation of this sub- 
ject : “ SépavAxs, a hydraulic organ, invented by 
an Egyptian named Ctesibius, Aristod. ap. Ath., 
174 B; described by Hedyl, ib. 497 D; also 
GSpavrAcs, 6, Schneid. Hel. Phys., 310, 97 ; hy- 
draulus in Cicero [3 Tuscul., c. 18]; so 70 
bdpavAcKcov dpyavor, Ath., 174 Cc.” Pliny de- 
scribes the hydraulus as “instrumentum musicum 
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aquée decursu sonum reddens ” (1. ix. c. 8). Other 

references to the word may be found in Facciolati 

and Forcellini. Epwarp H. MarsHatt. 
2, Tanfield Court, Temple, 


A Lorrery, 1673: Jonn Ocitpy (5" §S, xii. 
7.)—John Ogilby, 1600-76, dancing master, poet, 
printer, and master of the revels under Charles IL, 
printed many splendid books, mostly in folio, 
several of which were illustrated by Hollar ; and 
to facilitate the sale of them he established, about 
1664, under royal patronage, a lottery in which all 
the prizes were books of his own editing and 
printing or publishing. The Plague and the 
Great Fire of London seriously interfered with the 
working of this scheme; and he subsequently 
opened a new “standing lottery,” the prospectus 
of which is to be found in the Gentleman’s Maga- 
zine, 1814, pt. i. p. 646, in which he quaintly 
complains that his subscribers do not pay. He 
says : “ Promisers, though seeming well resolved 
and very willing, yet straining courtesie not to go 
formost in paying their moneys, linger out, driving 
it off till near the time appointed for drawing... 
his only advantage a speedy vendition... hazy 
humours magnifying, medium shillings loome like 
crowns.” Ogilby was a man of untiring energy. 
Wood, in the Athenee Oxconienses, iii. 739-44, gives 
the main facts of his life, and states that after the 
fire in 1666 he had to begin the world again with 
only 5l. EpwarpD Sou.y. 


Erymotocy or “Srprer” (5" §. xi. 387 ; xii. 
33.)—An instance of this word in the sense of 
shreds or little pieces occurs in the Musarum De- 
licie, where a writer who is attacking the female 
fashions of the day, particularly that of wearing 
“spots” or patches, says :— 

** Has beauty, think you, lustre from these spots ? 

Is paper fairer when ’tis stain’d with blots ! 
What ! have you cut your masks out into sippets, 
Like wanton girls, to make you spots and tippets ; 
As I have seen a cook that, over-neat, 
To garnish out a dish hath spoil’d the meat?” 
Upon the Naked Bedlams and Spotted Beasts 
we see in Covent Garden. 
Butler uses snippets in the same sense :— 
“ Witches simpling, and on gibbets 
Cutting from malefactors snippets.” 
Hudibras, pt. ii, canto ii. ll, 823-4, 
This last word comes near the other in sound as 
well as sense, but its derivation is obviously dif- 
ferent. G. F. S. E. 


Sipemen (5 §. xi. 504; xii. 31.)\—In the 
Annals of Cartmel, by James Stockdale, p. 34, I 
find the following :— 


“In Cartmel parish the care of the poor and of parochial 
affairs generally was intrusted to twenty-four persons, the 
most considerable landowners in the parish for the time 
being, chosen from the seven townships of the parish, who 
were called the twenty-four sidesmen, The following is 











a list of the names of the first twenty-four sidesmen on 
record, taken from an old book in the vestry chest dated 
17 May, 1597.” 
G. W. Tomurxsoy. 
Carke-in-Cartmel. 


Rev. Wituiam Suaw, D.D., F.S.A. (5 S. xi, 
486.)—He died Sept. 16, 1851 (Gentleman’s Maga- 
zine, 1831, vol. ci. pt. ii. p. 378). L. L. H. 


PRAYER TOWARDS THE East (5™ S. xi. 427, 
490.)—Jews do not pray towards the east except 
when they happen to be west of the Holy Land. 
See Solomon’s prayer, 1 Kings viii., especially 
vv. 46-48, et seq. M. D. 


Sir Taomas Srevart at Urrecart (5* §, xi, 
448, 493.)—The list of persons given as being in 
exile with Sir Thomas Steuart (“ Bible Coltness” 
he was called by William Penn) is so far correctly 
taken from the Coltness Papers. In another part 
of that collection, however, mention is made of a 
very remarkable man as being then in exile, namely 
Mr. William Carstaires, the most distinguished 
minister of the Scotch Church at that time, and 
who attended William on his landing in England, 
Mention is also made of Mr. Alex. Pitcairn, a re- 
fugee minister who was called upon to baptize Sir 
T. Steuart’s child (Coltness Coll., pp.'78-9). From 
another source, namely, Life of Fletcher of Saltoun, 
by David, Earl of Buchan, I gather that at the time 
in question (circa 1683) there were in exile, besides 
those gentlemen already named, Lord Cardross, 
Fletcher of Saltoun, Dr. Burnet, and Mr. Cunning- 
ham, editor of Horace and author of a Latin Hist. 
of Great Britain. 

Aex. Ferevssoyn, Lieut.-Col. 

United Service Club, Edinburgh. 


Tae Piep Pirer or “ Hametin ” (5 §., vi. 51, 
175, 338; vii. 19; xi. 497.)—I should say the 
reason why the name of this town is spelt “ after 
this strange fashion” is that it is almost the only 
way in which an Englishman can pronounce it, as 
for us it seems to require either an 2 or an e between 
the / and the n. J. J. RB. 


Tue Farruine Pre Hovse (5 §S. xii. 28.)— 
This house, of which I have a drawing, stood by 
the Farthing Pie Gate on the New Road, Mary- 
lebone, towards the “ Yorkshire Stingo” end. I 
have no map by me at present, so, though I well 
remember the gate, I cannot name the precise spot. 
The first time I went through—the gate, not the 
house—as a boy, I recollect being mightily tickled 
by the name on the ticket, and shouting it out 
lustily on returning. The tollman laughed. 

Nore Horst. 


The “ Green Man” public-house, in the Euston 
Road, opposite Osnaburgh Street, formerly bore 
this inscription on its front. It was removed & 
few years back. G. D. T. 
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Scuitter’s “ Fiesko” (5 §S. xii. 8.)—If, as 
Jaypee says, the letter k does not exist in Italian, 
so must it also be remembered that ¢ does not, 
strictly speaking, exist in German as an indepen- 
dent letter, but only as an element in the com- 
pounds ch, sch, and ck. We often, it is true, find 
it used in proper names, as Carl, Coeln, Crefeld, 
Cleve, &c., but all these would be more correctly 
written with a k. There has always been an in- 
clination among Germans to substitute a k for 
a hard c, and a ~ for a soft c, in imported words ; 
thus Elektrizitdt is orthographically correct. As 
regards JAYDEE’s inquiry, I am afraid it must be 
admitted that Schiller did violence to the Italian 
language in thus mutilating a proper name, and of 
this mutilation Jaypge will find another striking 
instance in the same play, Kalkagno being sub- 
stituted for Calcagno, although in the name of 
Sacco (another conspirator) the Italian orthography 
is left unchanged. Probably the alteration to which 
JAYDEE refers was a mere whim of Schiller’s, for 
in his adaptation of Macbeth he retains the c not 
only in Macbeth, but also in Macduff and Mal- 
colm. H. F. R. 


“ Aximpo” (5% §. xi. 48, 212; xii. 16.)—The 
Second Merchant’s Tale, falsely attributed to 
Chaucer, was edited for the Chaucer Society, in 
1876, by Mr. F. J. Furnivall, under the title of 
The Tale of Beryn. The passage to which your 
correspondent refers will be found at p. 57, 1. 1838, 
of that edition. 8. J 


“Patcnock” (5S, xii. 47.)—-Mr. Wepewoon, 
on referring to p. 636 of the Globe edition of Ed- 
mund Spenser’s Complete Works, 1869, will find 
the following, viz., “1 meane such English... are 
degenerate and growen to be as very patchockes as 
the wild Irish.” H. G. H. 

Freegrove Road, N, 


Wettincore (5 §. xi. 148, 492.)\—We are 
entertained, if not instructed, by E. A. B. stating 
that the simple division of this name into three 
words shows the derivation: “‘ Well in gore’ at 
once declares the existence of a well and describes 
its position.” Such valuable etymology should be 
multiplied. Alevander the Great: divide it into 
words, and it means “all eggs under the grate.” 
Antinous similarly means “ants in house.” Vac- 
ination then means “facts in agitation.” Enough 
of such child’s play. Gore is a crux to all your 
correspondents. Not one approaches the meaning 
of the word. Besides “ Gore Inn,” near Taunton, 
there is “The Old Gore Inn,” near Ross. Gower 
{the same word) is the name of a district in South 
Wales. Goragh, near Newry; Goragh Wood, 
name of a railway station; Ballynagore and 
Logore. Besides these Irish gores, we have Scotch 
ones— A rdgower, Glengower, Lochgower, Rienagour, 





near Aberfoyle, and Arienagour, in the island of 
Coll. All these gores, and many mre, your corre- 
spondents would teach your reader mean a narrow 
strip of land or a ridge of land. 

The word gore is the Anglicized form of the 
Ge... gabhar, a goat. The Gaelic Dictionary of 
the Highland Society gives, “ Gabhar, a goat— 
capra.” “Gower and Gowrie often occur in 
Scottish topography,” says the late Colonel 
Robertson, “and they are all derived from gobhar 
or gabhar, which means a goat.” 

Witiiam Gipson Warp, F.R.H.S. 


Ross, Herefordshire. 





Miscellaneous. 


NOTES ON BOOKS, &e. 


Church Work and Life in English Minsters. By Mac- 
kenzie E. C. Walcott, B.D., F.S.A., Precentor of 
Chichester. 2 vols. (Chatto & Windus.) 

Tue task which Mr. Mackenzie Walcott has set himself 

in this work is one of no common difficulty. To condense 

into two volumes of very moderate dimensions, and, we 
may add, of very moderate cost, the enormous mass of 
material which he has garnered during many years of 
study in this special field of labour would have simply 
appalled a less earnest worker. The pages are crowded 
with facts, and, in many places, with references to stan- 
dard books and even to detached papers in archzological 
jour’i«ls which will be almost invaluable to younger and 
inexperienced students; even practised antiquaries will 
hail with satisfaction many of the references to manu- 
scripts and other less obvious sources of information. As 
Mr. Walcott designs his work “ to meet the requirements 
of persons of all classes and opinions,” he has been very 
careful to avoid irritating topics; and whilst he has re- 
peopled desolate sites and has “ treated architecture under 
its highest form of beauty, namely, as expressive of de- 
votional feeling,”’ and has touched with a loving hand all 
portions of his subject, he has refrained from dealing 
with doctrinal matters, and has abstained from religious 
controversy altogether. The first volume is divided into 
four parts. First, a brief architectural exposition, of 
which the most valuable portion seems to us to be that 
which discusses the ground plan, symbolism, furniture, 
and arrangement of the earlier and later cathedrals. 

Secondly, a paper on “The Daily Life of Seculars and 

Conventuals,” crowded with the most minute information 

as to costume, religious services, secular work, furniture, 

diet, and mode of life, No detail, however small, has 
been thought unworthy of notice, and the minute touches 
which abound on every side complete a picture of real 
interest. We suspect that very many whe talk freely 
about the old monastic life have very little idea of its 
duties or its occupations, or of the activity which pre- 
vailed in the great religious houses of England, Mr. 

Walcott opens the barred doors for us, and allows us to 

see the busy life within. The brethren transcribin 

chronicles, illuminating church books, carving in w 

and stone, painting glass windows of gorgeous hues, com- 

posing treatises, or studying the works of bygone sages, 
are there in their habit as they lived. The busy cham- 
berlain with his multifarious duties, the active kitchener 
preparing to feed so many hungry mouths, the stately 
prior ruling and governing with no feeble hand, the 
pitanciar with his dainty dishes, the cellarer with his 
store of provisions, the infirmarer visiting the sick, the 
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almoner giving doles to the poor, the precentor with 
his tuneful choir—all these and many others pass before 
us in long procession through the stately cloister. We 
would fain linger over this section, for it has a special 
charm of its own. But we must hasten on to the third 
section, which treats of the foundation of the cathedrals, 
secular and conventual, and to the fourth section, which 
ia, in effect, a condensed handbook to all the English and 
Welsh cathedrals, both of the Old and of the New Foun- 
dation. To these Manchester and Ripon are added, and 
a brief space is found for Truro, the last addition to the 
goodly list. 

The second volume opens with two papers, the 
first on the origin and development of monasteries in 
England, the second on the relations of monasteries to 
the outer world, including under this comprehensive 
phrase the relation to the bishop, to the parish churches, 
to the cathedrals, to the people at large, to education, to 
the national taste. This is followed by “The English 
Student’s Monasticon,” which purports to contain an 
alphabetical history of all the monasteries, convents, 
collegiate churches, friaries, and hospitals in a very con 
densed form. Here, in about two hundred pages, is pre- 
sented to us a mass of information which has probably 
never been offered before in so small a space, for Mr. 
Walcott gives us the dedication of each religious house, 
the order to which it belonged, details as to the style of 
architecture and dimensions, its net income at the Dis- 
solution, the name of its founder and (where that is 
known) the date of foundation, the number of its inmates 
at the Suppression, in the case of many of the churches 
anecdotes connected with their history, and, what is 
certainly not the least valuable portion, reference to MSS. 
illustrations, books, and special monographs. Ground 
plans of several of the cathedrals, and of Newark, Esse- 
borne, Bayham, Lewes, Charter House, Rievaulx, and 
Byland, add to the interest of the volume. Where the 
feast is so plentiful the guests may not complain ; but yet 
we cannot but regret the absence of a general index 
(although the alphabetical arrangement of two large 
sections of the work renders this omission of somewhat 
less importance) and the want of an index to the words 
which are explained in the text. We will take some of 
the words which occur on only two pages (pp. 33 and 45 
of the first volume). It would have been a real benefit 
to young students to know that here they would find in- 
terpreted such words as amicta, pylche, ocree, staminia, 
brygerdel, brachile, lumbare linewm, pedules, sotulares, 
calabre, stragula, strayls, furrit-pane, coopertorium, capi- 
tale, pulvinar, exculitores, absconsa, end many others 
The list would make a good examination paper for a 
novice in English ecclesiastical history. Every student 
has not Ducange at his elbow, and if he had would often 
turn empty away from that vast book. But our very 
blame is praise ; this criticism does but reveal the large 
amount of archzological lore profusely scattered through- 
out the work. We cordially recommend the book to our 
readers; it evidences at every turn original research and 
independent study. 


A Visit to the Court of Morocco. 
(Sampson Low & Co.) 
Dr. Leanep acted as physician to the Portuguese 
embassy which was sent in the summer of 1877 to con- 
gratulate the Sultan of Morocco on his accession, and 
therefore had exceptional facilities for acquiring a 
thorough knowledge of Morocco and the Moors. He has 
used these advantages well, and his book is singularly 
free from guide-bookism, being unpretentious, accurate, 
and observant. But what could have induced him to use 
an entirely distinct method of orthography in his explan- 
atory map from that which he employs in the text! It 


By Dr. Leared 





———— 


makes his map worthless in following his route, ang 
absolutely puzzling to the general reader. Barring the ~ 
map, there is not a single drag in the book. From Tage) 
gier to Alcassar, where the boy-king Sebastian lost hig) 
life and his army at the Battle of the Bridge in 157% 
past Muley Edris, untrodden by Christian foot, 
Mequinez, the favourite city of the Sultan, we accom. 
pany the ambassador's party as we read. The Moorish 
fashion of transacting the high business of state 
peculiar. “To realize the situation,” says Dr, 
“imagine the Duke of Cambridge and Sir Sta 
Northcote seated on the floor of a dark room, say, in the 
Custom House, crowded with merchandise, and Los 
Beaconsfield squatted on a rug in a cellar, or in Palags 
Yard, while conducting the business of their respectiyg 
departments.” 


Goethe's Faust. Translated by W. D. Scoones. (Triibmer 
& Co.) 
“Manum de tabula” is what we should call to allig 
tending Faust translators. Goethe's immortal work cag 
scarcely be adequately rendered into English; of second 
and third rate attempts enough exist. It is possible that 
some day a great poet may arise who will be able & 
interpret the German bard, but that day does not yet 
seem to be nearat hand. Mr. Scoones’s verse translation, 
though fairly accurate, is prosaic in tone, and lackingi 
elegance. 


Tue British Archzological Association announces ig 
thirty-sixth annual meeting, to be held at Great Yarmouth 
and Norwich, from the 11th tothe 20th of August, under 
the patronage of the Prince of Wales, and presidency 
of Lord Waveney. A goodly programme of church, 
castles, camps, and excavations, is already put forth ® 
whet the appetite of the archzologist, sv that the mes® 
ing has every prospect of being both interesting and 
successful. 

Tue August number of the Law Magazine and Review 
will contain an article on the Capitulations of Lesser 
Armenia, giving some new details of the history of the 
Capitulations and of the Consular jurisdiction in the 
Levant, 


Potices to Correspondents. 

We must call special attention to the following notice: 

On all communications should be written the nameand 
address of the sender, not necessarily for publication, but 
as a guarantee of good faith. 

R. C. A. P. (Taunton).—For ‘‘ Mother Shipton,” see 
“N.& Q.,” 1* 8. v. 419; 2° 8. xi. 33, 96; SS. ix. 
229; 4S. i. 391, 491; ii. 83, 117, 2 iii. 405, 609; iv, 
213 ; v. 353, 475; vii. 25; x. 450, 502; xi. 60, 206, 

W. H. A--You will! find the tradition, and 
others, referred to in “ N. & Q.,” 5" 8. ix. 8, 11], 
478, 516; x. 38, 276. 

E. H.—Thanks for your letter. We shall be gladt 
forward your communication to our correspondent. 

J. B. H.—See “N. & Q.,” 5 S. xi. 466, and p. 560f 
our present volume. 

F. H. V.—Parchment. 

B. D.—Forwarded. 

NOTICE 

Editorial Communications should be addressed to “The 
Editor of ‘Notes and Queries ’”—Advertisoments and 
Business Letters to “The Publisher”—at the Office, 20, _ 
Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return com 
munications which, for any reason, we do not print; 
to this rule we can make no exception. 
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